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© You directly influence over 17,000 leading merchants 
of the United States who sell Advertised Goods—and 
‘their millions of customers who buy Advertised 
/Goods—by Advertising in the Butterick Magazines. 
Because— 
| These “over 17,000 leading merchants” sell Butterick 
) Magazines —in their own stores, to their own customers— 
) as a means of leading to further sales—in their own stores, 
" to their own customers—of patterns, dress goods, linings, 
) trimmings, thread, buttons and Advertised Goods upon 
/ which these merchants realize profits. 
' Thus, through their own profits, merchants know 
| the value to themselves of the influence of Butterick 
| Magazines on their customers. 
4 And this is why these “over 17,000 leading mer- 
_ chants” are influenced by Advertising in Butterick Mag- 
» azines and are willing to stock goods Advertised in But- 
| terick Magazines. 
: The tremendous distributing power of over 17,000 
' leading merchants of the United States may be yours 
through Advertising in Butterick Magazines. 


Manager of Advertising 


Butterick Building 
New York City 


F. H. Ratsten, Western Adv. Mar., First Nat'l Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Ask Our Advertisers 
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* Fhe WOMAN S NATIONAL DAILY 
Adopts a Fiat Rate of Onty 20 Cents Per Line. 










































Below are shown the only rates that we have in effect commencing 
April 1, 1909. 
DISPLAY ADVERTISING. 


Run of paper, 20 cents per agate line flat each insertion. 
Full position, 25 cents per agate line flat each insertion. 


READING NOTICES. 
30 cents per agate line flat each insertion. 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING. 


Two cents per word flat for each insertion. 
No classified advertising order accepted for less than three issues. 
No order accepted for less than 80 cents. 


CIRCULATION GUARANTEE. 
During the life of above rates advertisers are absolutely guaranteed 


A PAID CIRCULATION OF 
FROM 160,000 TO 200,000 COPIES PER ISSUE 


and every copy actually reaches a home 


The WOMAN’S NATIONAL DAILY 


has the lowest advertising rate in the world for 190% home circulation. 





The adoption of a flat rate of 20 cents -" line gives each and 
every advertiser that uses the WOMAN’S NATIONAL DAILY 
the best advertising value obtainable in the daily newspaper, agri- 
cultural or mail order field. Just think of it—only 20 cents per 
line for a prov ed paid circulation that is guaranteed to average from 
160,000 to 200,000 copies per issue! We have been in the publishing 
business for a long time and have seen, read and heard of a great 
many advertising successes, but have never known another publica- 
tion that has been such a uniform producer of profitable dollars and 
cents results. There are dozens of advertisers who use the 
WOMAN’S NATIONAL DAILY to try out their copy. They know 
the medium so well that they use it to determine whether their copy 
is right—whether they would be justified in running it in the monthly 
papers. The results are quick and sure in nearly every case. You 
generally get most of the results within ten days after the advertise- 
ment appears. 

Our circular, “WHAT’S THE ANSWER?” contains some cold, 
hard facts that will convince any progressive advertiser that the 
WOMAN’S NATIONAL DAILY is a profitable medium and should 
be included on the list of all who desire publicity in the smaller 
towns and rural districts. 



















For our circular, “WHAT’S THE ANSWER?” sample copy, etc., 
address: 


THE WOMAN’S NATIONAL DAILY 


CAL J. McCARTHY, Advt Mer. 


UNIVERSITY. CITY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: NEW YORK OFFICE: 
Geo B. Hiscue, J. D. Ross, R. J. Dansy, G. B. Lewis, 
1700 First Nat’l Bank Bldg. Flat Iron Bldg. 
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Vor. LXVII. 


ACTIVITY IN TYPEWRITER 
ADVERTISING. 


THE MONARCH MAGAZINE CAMPAIGN 
JUST STARTING—TELLING ORGANI- 
ZATION PERFECTED BEFORE MA- 
CHINE—-HOW A BIG FOREIGN MAR- 
KET WAS WON, 


By Lester A. Brady. 

There is no line of advertised 
zoods so active and in such an 
evolutionary condition as the type- 
writer field. 

The world is learning to dis- 
card pens for almost all writing 
—even for bookkeeping and for 
the society woman’s personal cor- 
respondence. There is a woman 
in Philadelphia, well known as an 
expert accountant, who is vainly 
trying to interest someone in a 
movement to cultivate penmanship. 
But her neatly penned letters to 
newspaper editors and_ business 
magazines on the subject are re- 
garded merely as curiosities—to 
such an extent has the typewriter 
excluded the practice of hand- 
writing! A famous author and 
war correspondent has carried the 
same typewriter with him in the 
wilds of Africa, Siberia, and every 
corner of the world, through war, 
earthquake, shipwreck and_ epi- 
demics of disease—just like a 
fountain pen or a pencil. 

The typewriter business has 
consequently become one of the 
greatest in the world. Up at 
Ilion, N. Y., the entire popula- 
tion of a large town is busy mak- 
ing Remington typewriters — a 
couple of thousand per day. 
The American manufacturers of 
typewriters annually turn out 
$6,932,029 worth of typewriters, 
according to the 1900 census. The 
industry has since then almost 
doubled itself. Twenty-five type- 
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writers are now being marketed 
in this country, and fifteen more 
abroad. In spite of the increasing 
number of manufacturers, more 
typewriters are being sold every 
year. 

But the typewriter is a patented 
device being constantly improved 
and changed—which introduces 
changes and revolution in adver- 
tising and selling plans. Those 
old Caligraphs which we once 
wrote upon not so many years ago 
look like blunderbusses alongside 
of the typewriters of to-day. Ad- 
vances have been many and rapid, 
and in the past year or more some 
remarkable changes have taken 
place, which are expected to shake 
up the field very vigorously. 

Public demand has persistently 
leaned toward visible writing ma- 
chines, and considerable litigation 
has resulted from the efforts of 
various companies to secure pat- 
ent rights. As the case now stands 
practically all companies are mak- 
ing visible machines and the roy- 
alty being paid by rival concerns 
to each other for separate patents 
is a paradoxical feature of the 
business. 

The long-held monopoly on a 
certain general style of visible 
writing was, however, broken, and 
now there are seven or eight mod- 
els of visible writing machines on 
the market, all pushing hard for 
business. Even the Remington 
concern has come out with a visi- 
ble model, while not advertising 
it as such, and has joined in the 
general break-away from old mod- 
els. New machines have come on 
the: market, and new advertising 
activity has been injected into the 
typewriter field, which, it is pre- 
dicted, is going to mean a vigorous 
war for the survival of the fittest. 
And the fittest who survive will 
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necessarily have to be very much 
skilled in advertising. The Rem- 
ington-Sholes Company is now in 
the hands of a receiver and may 
be soid—which illustrates the 
pressure of competition in the 
business. 

The application of the type- 
writer to bookkeeping has opened 
up an immense fieid heretofore 
closed. It is now possible to do 
ail the bookkeeping and writing 
involved in the handling of an or- 
der at one operation, where twenty 
were formerly required. It is pos- 
sible to make out the bills while 
you post the sales sheet. With 
the new Remington adding model, 
it is possible to add, subtract and 
multiply while writing on the type- 
writer. All this shows the great 
marketing possibilities of the type- 
writer and expiains the unusual 
advertising activity in the type- 
writer field at present. 

Three energetic and new type- 
writer advertisers are making their 
appearance as a consequence of 
this typewriter situation. The 
Royal typewriter, a low-priced ma- 
chine, said to be backed by Ryan 
and unlimited capital, has been 
most lavish in its advertising ex- 
penditure, but particularly in the 
general publicity and s:gnboard 
and trade journal field. At the 
business show in New York last 
fall it had a mammoth electric 
display, and created a furore by 
having an electric sign directly 
underneath the business show sign 
on Madison Square Tower. Other 
typewriter companies threatened 
to leave the show because it made 
the whole thing look like a Royal 
affair ! 

The Yost is going into the sub- 
ways and elevated cars in New 
York with some unusual cards, 
and is giving considerable atten- 
tion to this class of advertising. 

The only new typewriter ad- 
vertiser, however, who has gone 
into the magazines and news- 
papers with a thoroughly modern 
and vigorous campaign is_ the 
Monarch typewriter. This con- 
cern has gone into the typewriter 
business with an astuteness and 
business generalship which is 
worthy of the difficult and warring 
field in which it finds itself. It 


reversed the entire usual process 
of marketing typewrit ers—or any- 
thing else. It had its organization 
all complete before the machine 
was ready for the market. A type- 
writer organization, remember, is 
no small thing. It is practically 
a complete distributive machine, 
jobber, middle men and all. Type- 
writers are sold by agents, not by 
retailers ; and the expense of main- 
taining organizations merely in 
this country is very great. The 
rest of the world, however, is one 
of the very best markets for type- 
writers, as it is just now exten- 
sively discarding handwriting; and 
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No Three O'clock Fatigue 
Monarch Light Touch does away with day-end fag, and enables 
the operator to maintein full speed right up to closing time. 
in this way the Monarch mereases the capacity of the operator 


and saves money for the employer Li h t 
Mon arc Fight 


is we trees sdvance in typewriter construction since visible writing 
Le onstrate this and other Monarch advantages. Write for 
iBanresed descriptive Inerature 






THE MONARCH TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Monarch Typewrner win ~ Broadway New York 
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PAGE MAGAZINE SERIES 














realizing this, the Monarch not 
only perfected its American or- 
ganization before selling a single 
machine, but also perfected a for- 
eign organization with even more 
care than the one at home. The 
vice-president and the secretary 
are practically permanently located 
abroad and maintain personal 
charge of the field. They are men 
widely experienced in selling to 
the foreign market, and make few 
of the mistakes that so many 
American exporters commit. They 
do business the way the foreigners 
are accustomed to trade, and em- 
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Building For 
Futures 





WITH PRESENT PROFITS—MIGHTY HARD 
FOR A COMPETITOR TO TAKE AWAY A 
GENERATION-INSTILLED REGARD FOR 
YOUR PRODUCT—BOYS ARE GREAT FAD- 
DISTS. " 


-—_— 


Certain publishers of legal books take 
pains to educate the Embryo Lawyer 
while at College on the value of their 
books and the necessity of buying them 
when in active practice later on.» 

Certain pharmaceutical manufacturers 
assure themselves that the Future Physi 
cian has due appreciation of their phar- 
maceuticals for use in actual practice. 

Both these c!asses—the Publisher and 
the Pharmaceutical Manufacturer—build 
wisely and well the sure foundation of 
future business. 

For they realize that it wi!l be ever- 
lastingly dificult to impress these Legal 
Lights and Sawbones later on when their 
astute minds are filled with clients or 
patients. 

And they know that when their im- 
pression is created, when the Legal 
Mind thinks there are no better author- 
ities than Blank’s and the Medical Mind 
thinks no ofher pharmaceuticals than 
John Doe’s will suit him—their com- 
petitor may as well save his breath to 
cool his porridge as to think of creating 
any change of mind. 

Do you know that there’s a deal of 
thought for the manufacturer or the ad- 
vertiser in the above? 

Think of the opportunity of building 
a buying appreciation for one’s Goods 
in the Plastic, Impressionable and Re- 
tentive mind of the Youth of this 
Country. 

You’ve a clean slate to write on, 
Brother Advertiser. You secure an un- 
divided attention when you reach the 
young mind—you secure a Singleness 
of Purpose that will surprise you with 
its instant response to your typed sug- 
gestion. 

In many cases were you to use The 
American Boy—the Great Boys’ Pub- 
lication of America—you would secure 
immediate and satisfactory business— 
Profitable to you—for The American 
Boy is subscribed for by 160,000 Boys 
—their average is 15% years, and thou- 
sands of them are 16, 17, 18, 19 and 20 


years of age—just coming into young 
manhood. 

Every father knows that boys are the 
greatest faddists on earth—in no other 
class are such strong prejudices created 
for certain styles and fashions of wear- 
ing apparel, etc., etc. Great on being 
“in the swim” and having what’s “The 
go”—the latest thing out. They’re 
forming their life habits, too—more im- 
pressionable than the old stagers. 

For example— 

You who seek to promote the sale of 
ready-to-wear clothing—for certain of 
vem suits you would secure immediate 
sale— 

But think of the enormous prestige 
your clothes would enjoy when the Boy 
in whom you built an appreciation for 
your clothes became a Man! 

Think how hard it would be for your 
competitor to secure your boy-educated 
customer from you in later years, when 
his mind was filled with the cares of 
Life—when he would think a thousand 
times as much of his earlier impressions 
and associations. 

There’s another point about The 
American Boy that will surely interest 
you: 

The 160,000 Boys who constitute its 
paid-in-advance circulation form part of 
families—for where there’s a boy there’s 
a family, you know—and where there’s 
a family there’s usually a head—the 
Boy’s Dad. 

And you bet the Boy’s Dad is inter- 
ested in Master Boy all right—trust the 
Boy to see to that. 

He’s interested in everything pertain- 
ing to the Boy—his studies, his games 
and his paper. 

Dad reads The American Boy, 
Brother. 

You get 160,000 Dads thrown in for 
Full Measure when you advertise to the 
160,000 Boys in The American Boy. 

That gives you a known circulation 
of 320,000 Individuals of the Male Per- 
suasion through The American Boy. 

Mother, too, is going to look over her 
boy’s favorite magazine. Don’t forget 
that. 

* * * 

The paid-in-advance mailing list for 
any town or city, where you are ac- 
quainted, would give you an accurate 
idea of the class and quality of homes 
that The American Boy enters. Sent 
on request, 

Write to-day for full information. We 
won't bother you with a solicitor, but 
let you judge for yourself whether or 
not you think it would be a good 
medium for you to try. 

Just drop us a line to-day and we’ll 
reply promptly. 


THE 
SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 


J. COTNER, Sec. and Treas. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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ploy foreigners largely to deal 
with their own people. 

The Monarch typewriter has now 
been on the market four years, 
and in that time it has patd so 
much attention to the foreign field 
that up to this year it has done 
little more than fill up “due bill 
space” in small publications with 
which exchange advertising has 
been arranged. Even to-day fifty 
per cent. of its output is sold in 
Europe. 

Circulars and pamphlets there- 
fore constituted the sole advertis- 
ing battery until the present maga- 
zine advertising was begun. Now, 
however, a_ full-page magazine 
campaign has started in the fol- 
lowing publications: McClure’s, 
Cosmopolitan, Saturday Evening 
Post, Century, Harper's, Every- 
body's, Review of Reviews, Suc- 
cess, American, Munsey’s, Scrib- 
ners, World’s Work, Metropoli- 
tan, *Strand, Atlantic Monthly, 
Outlook, Literary Digest, Collier’s, 
System. 

The series will run until sum- 
mer time, and a good backing up 
of the results is being planned. A 
series of booklets, each one going 
very thoroughly into a particular, 
specific argument for the Monarch, 
is sent to inquirers. The titles 
run like this: “The Typebar That 
Does It,” “Ribbon Movement,” 
“The Carriage,” “The Monarch 
Touch,” etc. A series of these 
booklets, all well planned and writ- 
ten, is pretty sure to make an im- 
pression on the recipient, if he is 
a typewriter prospect, and make 
him ripe for the visit of a sales- 
man. 

“We are just entering into our 
general advertising career,” said 
Advertising Manager McGrew, 
“but we expect to advertise in the 
magazines and newspapers con- 
tinuously. Having our organiza- 
tion completed with picked men, 
before we began business, we have 
been kept busy supplying the many 
machines sold. Several months 
ago, however, we enlarged our 
capacity considerably, and we are 
now ready to make advertising 
help aggressively to sell our out- 
put. February was the largest 
month in our history, and we ex- 
pect to grow pretty fast.” 


INK. 


President Crandafl, when asked 
about the methods by which the 
foreign market had been so suc- 
cessfully won, replied: “We sent 
over veteran men who had suc- 
ceeded before they came with us, 
and who knew the ways and by- 
ways of foreign markets. The 
trouble with many American man- 
ufacturers who fail abroad is that 
they won’t do business the way the 
foreigners are accustomed to trade. 
You can’t force aside the habits of 
centuries by any amount of Amer- 
ican hustle. You must pull with 
the tide, and make your success 
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NEWSPAPER SERIES 





that way. We sell as successfully 
in South Africa, South America 
and Australia as on the Continent, 
where we have a very exceptional 
trade. 

“We have, by the way, a unique 
department here which is very 
helpful in our advertising. We 
call it a ‘prosperity department’ 
—though in reality it’s just a clear- 
ing house for ideas and plans 
which any part of our big world- 
wide organization finds useful or 
successful. An advertising argu- 
ment or phrase or layout which 
succeeds anywhere is sent here, 
and we scatter it everywhere. Our 
advertising appears in many lan- 
guages, and our staff is continu- 
ally alert for ideas which may 
prove t useful to the whole organi- 
zation.” 
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High-Water Mark 





: Easter Number, 1909 
CIRCULATION: 

f More than 1,300,OO0O Copies 
i ADVERTISING: 
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The 
Boston Herald 


Is from every point of view 
New England’s leading news- 
paper. 


The Quantity and Quality of 
its Circulation bring the best 
advertising results. 


Advertisers using’ it to pro- 
mote any legitimate line of 
business will get better re- 
sults than from any other 
New England newspaper. 


It is read exclusively by more 
people than any other New 


England newspaper. 


It is read by the people who buy 
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NEW ENGLAND’S OPPORTU- 
NITY FOR ADVERTISERS. 


ESPECIALLY INTELLI- 
GENT SECTION, UNUSUALLY 
WEALTHY IN MANUFACTURES, 
WHICH SHOULD BE WELL COVERED 
—ANALYSIS OF ITS POPULATION 
AND CHARACTER, 


When Senator Elkins rose in 
the Senate the other day to ob- 
ject to a too numerous New Eng- 
land representation on the Finance 
Committee, he called attention un- 
consciously to an interesting fact 
—that New England is predomi- 
nant in this country in more ways 
than one. Not only has it a ma- 
jority representation on the most 
important Senate committee, but 
no single section of the country 
wields so much influence and is 
financially so independent as New 
England. 

It is a close, compact area in 
the United States, insignificant in 
size when compared to the rest 
of the country, but peculiarly su- 
perior to many other sections of 
the country. 

Its natural resources loom up 
very small when compared with 
the glittering agricultural and 
mining possessions of other states. 
Many farms in Connecticut are 
stony and deserted, and not all of 
the New England States shine in 
agriculture. 

But when it comes to manufac- 
tures, New England shines mag- 
n‘ficently. It is past-master in the 
skilled manufactures, and the 
transmutation of the raw mate- 
rials of other sections into fin- 
ished products which bring profit 
and prestige over the whole world. 
New England shoes and textile 
products are standard in every 
part of the world. The Southern 
States yield up their cotton and 
the Western States their hides, 
which, when New England is fin- 
ished with them, are a thousand 
per cent more valuable. A major 
portion of the $705,000,000 worth 
of fin'shed leather products turned 
out annually in the United States 
comes from New Engtand and the 
same is true of the two billion 
dollars’ worth of textiles. 

New England is filled with more 


A COMPACT, 
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skilled workers and generally “ 
te‘ligent” people than any other 
section of the country. ‘The an- 
cient joke about Boston as the 
hub of the universe and the “point 
of highest inteilectual pressure” is 
founded on facts which no amount 
of joking can d sturb.. The city of 
Boston is a most notable world 
intellectual center still, despite 
New York’s competition, and all 
New England, as - envious West- 
ern wag puts it, “honeycombed 
with culture.” iad can travel in 
New England farm country and 
find farmers’ families who can 
translate Virgil. 

As a field for advertising, New 
I-ngland has always been pre- 
eminent. It is true that it prob- 
ably takes longer to establish a 
product in New England than in 
the breezy and ever-ready West; 
but it is also true, as many adver- 
tisers have discovered, that trade 
in New England is somewhat more 
stable and steady than in many 
other sections. 

Tradition counts for more in 
New England than anywhere else 
—a fact which has helped to build 
advertising reputations—and main- 
tain them. 

A peculiar feature of New Eng- 
land as an advertising field is its 
compact unity. Many advertisers 
desiring to reach New England 
have found that Boston news- 
papers have a circulation covering 
all New England to some extent. 
Many advertisers, such as the 
Crawford Stove & Range Co., are 
entirely New England concerns, 
manufacturing and advertising al- 
most wholly for New Englanders. 
This compactness and unity has 
been of good service to advertis- 
ers, many of whom have consid- 
ered it worth while to get out a 
New England brand of copy to 
convince the people of this par- 
ticular section. 

It is observable that the old, 
hard-shell conservatism which has 
been the only drawback to New 
England’s possible commercial ad- 

vance, is breaking up. Progres- 
siveness in newspaper publishing 
as well as in local and national 
advertising, by New England con- 
cerns, has paved the way for a 
great deal of advance. Newer 
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generations have become more 
adaptable, and the result has told 
in advertising responses to New 
England campaigns. 

Analysis of the population of 
New England is very important to 
the advertiser who desires to reach 
that section. 

The big states and their popu- 
lation totals follow, from the latest 
obtainable figures: 





AY Oe ae PET UTE 739,500 
New Hampshire ........... 443,100 
a SS Se 53,800 
Massachusetts ............. 3,398,800 
Ye a 517,700 
ae 1,102,600 


Total New England pop, 6,550,000 


The total city population in the 
six New England States (in cities 
of over 4,000 population) is 4,510,- 
100. Of this, 1,694,000 is in cities 
of 100,000 population and over; 
1,729,500 in cities of 25,000 to 100,- 
000, and 1,195,600 in cities of 4,000 
to 25,000 population. This city 
population is divided as follows 
among the states: 

Maine—107,800 in cities of 25,000 





Worcester, Mass. 


Present population over 140,000—largest city in hiassachusetts 
railroads. Extensive manufac- 
tories—employing high-grade, well-paid labor. Numerous fine 
retail establishments in all lines. 


The Gazette 


outside of Boston. On three 


to 100,000 population; 174,900 in 
cities of from 4,000 to 25,000. 
New Hampshire—g7,600 in cities 
Of 25,000 to 100,000 population; 
111,600 in cities of 4,000 to 25,000, 
Vermont—87,400 in cities of 4, 
000 tO 25,000. 
Massachusetts—1,206,000 in cities 
of 100,000 and over; 1,102,700 in 
cities of 25,000‘ to 100,000, and 
462,100 in cities of 4,000 to 25,000. 
Rhode Island—230,000 in cities 
of 100,000 and over; 91,700 in 
cities 25,000 to 100,000, and 130,800 
in cities between 4,000 and 25,000. 
Connecticut—258,000 in cities of 
100,000 and over; 229,700 in cities 
of 25,000 to 100,000 and 228,800 in 
cities between 6,000 to 25,000. 
The semi-urban and rural popu- 
lation is distributed as follows: 


Maine—Semi-urban, 128,900; rural, 
327,900. 

New Hampshire—Semi-urban, 61,100; 
rural, 172,800. 

Vermont—Semi-urban, 87,700; rural, 
178,700. 

Massachusetts—Semi-urban, 227,800; 
rural, 394,700. 

Rhode Island—Semi-urban, 23,800; 
rural, 41,400. 





Distinctively the ‘‘home’’ paper of Worcester 
Largest evening circulation 


The Gazette holds the esteem and confidence of the people of 
Worcester to the highest degree. Independent editorially, devoted 
to the best interests of the community, it possesses this valuable 
quality. Its advertising rates are the lowest per thousand of any 


Worcester paper. 


Present average circulation over 17,000 copies each night. 
Being nearly 95 per cent. city circulation, the Gazette gives 
advertisers the greatest sales-creating force in the city of Wor- 


cester. 


Circulation examined by A. A. A. and Audit Co., of N. Y. 


A Roll of Honor paper. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 
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Connecticut—Semi-urban, 106,500; ru- 


ral, 279,600. 


The total New England semi- 

urban population is 635,800, and 
the total rural population is 1,- 
395,100. 

The percentages of the various 
kinds of population are interesting. 
The largest city population is in 
Massachusetts (81 per cent); the 
smallest in Vermont (24 per 
cent). The largest semi-urban 
population is in Vermont (24 per 
cent); the smallest in Rhode Isl- 
and (4 per cent.). The largest 
rural population is in Vermont 
(50 per cent); the smallest in 
Rhode Island (8 per cent). Maine 
has 44 per cent. rural population; 


New Hampshire 39 per cent, Mas- | 


sachusetts 11 per cent, Connecti- 
cut 25 per cent. 

Taking New England as a 
whole, the city population is 57 
per cent—a very large percentage. 
Thirteen per cent of all New Eng- 
land is semi-urban; and 30 per 
cent is rural. As 47 per cent of 
the entire United States is rural, 
the situation of New England can 
be clearly seen. 

One of the striking features of 
New England population, and a 
very important one to advertis- 


ers—is the density of population | 


in New England. Density of pop- 
ulation has a direct bearing on 
distribution and advertising. The 
cost of distribution can be proved 
to be smaller per capita of circu- 
lation in New England than any- 
where else in the United States. 
The density of population (reck- 
oned by dividing population with 
square miles of land area) in the 
state of Texas is 3 per cent; in 
Wyoming 0.9 per cent; 
in Nebraska it is no higher than 
13 per cent. But in Massachusetts 
it is 349 per cent; in Rhode Isl- 
and 407 per cent; in Connecticut 
187 per cent. Taking New Eng- 
land as a whole, it is 174 per cent. 
The density in the entire United 
States is 26 per cent. It will thus be 
seen that New England is singular- 
ly dense in its population ; and that 
each distributive agent in New 
England reaches almost 100 per 
cent more population than in any 
other section of the country—in 
Many cases 1000 per cent more. 
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Gain Upon Gain 


Following substantial gains in 
display advertising in the months 
of ovember and December, 
1908, during January and Feb- 
ruary, 1909, 


The Chicago 
Record - Herald 


Gained 505 Columns 








in display advertising over the 
corresponding period last year. 
The gains apply to all sorts of 
high-class vertising, depart- 
ment stores, furniture, men’s 
wear, financial, publications, au- 
tomobiles, railroads, etc. 

And it should be noted that 
The Chicago Record-Herald ex- 
cludes “get-rich-quick” and other 
highly speculative financial ad- 
vertising, as well as unworthy 
and deceptive advertising of all 
kinds. 


THE CHICAGO 
RECORD-HERALD 
N. Y. Office, 437 Fifth Ave. 


II 




















Augusta, Maine 


Combined population of Au- 
gusta, Gardiner, Hallowell and 
Waterville is 29,375. 


The Journal 


runs local columns for all four 
places and maintains in each 
local offices and daily house to 
house distribution. 

This County (Kennebec) was 
one of the first to receive the 
benefits of the Rural Free De- 
livery Routes. There are 54 
R. F. D. Routes in the os! 
and 25 others, making 79 R. 
vw. Routes in all on which se 
Journal can be delivered on day 
of publication. 

On most of these fully two- 
thirds of the families are regu- 
lar subscribers. 

Circulation examined by A. 


A Roll of Honor paper. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, 
Representative. 
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tile, 


The 


pared 
country 
States the percentage of illiteracy — states 


Massachusetts public schools aré 
models 
industrial education is more ad 
vanced in New [England than pet Maine 
haps anywhere in the world 
New 
most 
trict in the United States. Its tex- 
shoe and other manufactures 


Owing to. Portland’s beautiful island-dotted harbor, its population of 
summer visitors is constantly and rapidly increasing each year, This 
transforms what are elsewhere termed the ‘dull summer months” 
into the liveliest selling months of the year. i 
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value of a distributive agent’ are world-famous. Mass; ichusetts, 
New 
reason than density of population, the fourth largest) manuf; icturing 
is much greater per dollar of sales — siate in the country, in point 
possibility than sn any other see- ) 
tion of the country 

_ Following analysis of population —ahead—with many more — square 
In general, it is valuable to exam miles of territory. In point. of 
me New England people more in 
dividually, The illiteracy in New — third—it pays out $232,388%040 a 
england is exceedingly small, com year in wages. This is an average 
with other sections of the of $476 per worker—an amount 


Kngiand, if for no other in spite of its small s'ze, ranks as 


ol 
capital employed. Only New York, 
Pennsylvania and Illinois are 


wages paid, Massachusetts ranks 


Vhroughout the United — surpassed by only afew. other 


Connecticut pays out an- 


is per cent, while in] New — nually in wages $87,942,628; Rhode 
England it is but 6 per cent. The — Is'and $43,112,037; Vermont $15,- 
Southern Atlantic States average — 221,059; New Hampshire $27,693, 
23 per cent in illiteracy. zog and Maine $32,601,759. Alto- 
This good showing is largely due gesher New England pays out in 
to leading position of New wages annually $430,050,232 
England in education, Boston and Ihe manufacturing capital em- 


etts Pp Nh ployed in New [England is stupen- 
of efficiency Technical, » dous: 
$143,707,750 


New Hampshire 109,495,072 


; Vermont J 62,658,741 
England is undoubtedly the fa eaaNlianten os ocean 
valuable manufacturing dis: Rhode Island ‘001:378 





Connecticut 373,283,580 


Total for New England. $1,870,995,405 





Portland, Maine 


The all-the-year-round City 


Advertisers’ space in 


The Evening Express 
The Sunday Telegram 


(Our Sunday Edition) 


Pull all-the-year-round! 


The net paid circulation of THE EVENING EXPRESS is equal 
that of ALL (three) other Portland dailies combined. 


Maine's Largest Daily .cx:., Girculation! 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 
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This amount is larger by far 
than in any other section of the 
same size in the country, and per- 
haps the world. 

‘The wage-carning capacity, also, 
is correspondingly high, 

In the value of realty property, 
Massachusetts ranks second only 
to New York and Pennsylvania, 
being outclassed only by size. It 
has a total assessed value of realty 
and personal property of $4,503,- 
420,021. 

The savings bank deposits in the 
New England States total $1,257,- 
537,805, or $392.38 per depositor. 
Rhode Island has the distinction 
of having a larger sum deposited 
per individual than any other state 
in the country, with Connecticut 
not far behind. 

It is also interesting to examine 
the number and condition of fam- 
ilies in New England. There are 
1,253,970 families in New England, 
299,015 Of which own their homes, 
free of debt. Those who are pay- 
ing for homes number almost as 
many more. 

Taking up particular localities, 


Boston is very uniquely situated. 
Its vicinity, within a radius of 
fifty miles, which is closely popu- 
lated, and includes Salem, Lowell, 
trovidence and other famous man- 
ufacturing centers, is said to be 
the wealthiest in the entire coun- 
try. Meriden, Conn., is one of the 
wealthiest manufacturing points in 
the country. Hartford is famous 
as an insurance center, with an 
exceptionally large earning capac- 
ity. Springfield, Mass., is another 
extremely prosperous center; 
while Lewiston, Maine, is a fa- 
mous manufacturing center. 

One of the largest sources of 
income to New England is the 
tuition revenue and other expendi- 
tures from the large number of 
students at schools and colleges, 
drawn from all over the country. 
The two famous universities, Yale 
and Harvard, are both in New 
Iingland, and so are many other 
famous schools and colleges. 

The followmg are the number 
of dealers in the most prominent 
lines in New England: 

Grocers—M aine, 1,540; Ver- 








New Haven, Conn. 


The largest city in a state world- 
famed for exceptionally large 
manufacturing interests employ- 
ing almost wholly skilled labor. 

One manufacturer of arms and 
ammunition in New Haven has 
about 6,000 workmen. <A_ hard- 
ware manufacturer, one of the 


The 


Circulation examined by A, A, A. 

The recognized leading New 
Haven newspaper. 

The Register has more report- 
ers, a larger editorial staff, and at 
higher salaries, than any other 
New Haven newspaper. It has 
the confidence and respect of its 
readers to a far higher degree 
than any other New Haven paper. 

The Register carries by far the 
greatest volume of local, general 
and more classified advertising 








largest in the country, employs 
about 2,000. About 700 of the 
railroad employees live in New 
Haven. Several thousand more 
employed in manufactures, _fire- 
arms, clocks, carriages, and a long 
list of iron and steel manufac- 
tures. 


egister 


A Roll of Honor paper. 


than any other paper in Connecti- 
cut. 

By actual test it has proven the 
greatest producer of results in 
the advertising of furniture, cloth- 
ing, food products, proprietary 
medicines and numerous other 
lines. 

Its present average dai!y circu- 
lation is over 17,000 copies daily 
—greater by far than the circula- 
tion of all other two-cent New 
Haven papers combined. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 
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mont, 420; New Hampshire, 840; 
Massachusetts, 6,650; Rhode Isl- 
and, 675; Connecticut, 1,605. Total 
in New England, 11,725. 

Druggists—M aine, 410; Ver- 
mont, 170; New Hampshire, 100; 
Massachusetts, 1,500; Rhode Isl- 
and, 220; Connecticut, 510. Total 
in New England, 2,930. 

Hardware dealers—Maine, 230; 
Vermont, 130; New Hampshire, 
100; Massachusetts, 575; Rhode 
Island, 70; Connecticut, 150. Tujal 
it New England, 1,255. 

Dry goods dealers—Maine, 330; 
Vermont, 125; New Hampshire, 
190; Massachusetts, 1,240; Rhode 
Island, 195; Connecticut, 340. 7o- 
tal in New England, 2,420. 

The circulation of mediums— 
dailies, weeklies and monthlies—in 
New England, is not exceeded in 
extent by any other section of the 
country, except a few North At- 
lantic States. Daily newspapers 
havea circulation in the New Eng- 
land States to the extent of 2,012,- 
400, which is 3.08 per cent popula- 
tion per copy. Weeklies have a 
circulation per issue in New Eng- 


land of 2,210,405, which is 2,77 
population per copy. Monthlies 
circulate per issue to the extent of 
11,144,738, which is 0.55 population 
per copy. This discloses the re- 
markable extent to which monthly 
magazines as well as newspapers 
circulate in New England as com- 
pared to population. 

An unusual volume of advertis- 
ing is carried by New England 
newspapers and periodicals. Mas- 
sachusetts is carrying annually a 
volume of $8,820,540 newspaper 
and periodical advertising, which 
is $2.82 per capita. Throughout 
the entire New Engiand States the 
annual volume of advertising (in 
1905) was $12,940,867. 


Among the progressive advertis- 
ing agents in New England who 
have helped to develop many New 
England national accounts are: 


N. W. Ayer & Son, H. B. Humphrey, 
J. Walter Thompson, Wood, Putnam & 
Wood, Pettingill Agency, J. W. Barber, 
Arthur T. Bond, Walton Advertising 
Company, Coven & Co., Edward D. 
Kollock, Walter C. Lewis, Shumway 
Advertising Agency, P. F. O'Keefe, 








Lynn, Mass. 


Lynn has a well-filled purse and 
is willing to pay for the good 
things of life. Here are over two 
hundred shoe factories producing 
children’s and ladies’ shoes to the 
value of fifty millions of dollars 
yearly. 


The General Electric Co., with 
its ten thousand skilled, well-paid 
employees, is located here. 

In Lynn there are eighty thou- 
sand prosperous people. Tell your 
story in the Item, and watch your 
business grow. 


The Item 


Dominates the Lynn field. 


Circulation, 16,522. 


Examined by A. A. A. 


A, Roll of Honor Paper. 


The Item is a two-cent evening 
newspaper of the first class. It is 
delivered into more than 75 per 
cent. of the homes in Lynn. Its 
rates for advertising are less per 
line per thousand of circulation 
than many other papers of its 
class. It gives in return great 


values, as is evidenced by its vol- 
ume of business, both from the 
local merchant and the national 
advertiser. The Item is appreci- 
ated by the people of Lynn be- 
cause it gives them a paper worthy 
of their city and has the interest 
of the people at heart. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 
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C. Brewer Smith, J. D. Bates (Spring- 
field, Mass.). 


New England is also famous as 
a publishing field. One of the 
largest publishing plants in the 
country is located at Springfield, 
Mass.—the Phelps Publishing’ Co. 
Good Housekeeping and the 
Orange Judd farm publications, as 
well as the Woman’s Home Jour- 
nal, are turned out from a beauti- 
ful new publication plant. 

Among the periodicals published 
in New England are many mail 
order publications, particularly in 
Maine. Comfort, Augusta, 
Maine, is famous the world over. 
Lane’s list, Vickery and Hill list, 
Good Stories, etc., are all Maine 
publications. 

The New England Magazine, 
Atlantic Monthly, Baseball Maga- 
sine, National Magazine, Black 
Cat, Christian Endeavor World, 
Woman’s Journal, Youth's Com- 
panion, Human Life, Modern 
Priscilla, Home Needlework Mag- 
azine, Cooking School Magazine, 
are all published in New England. 





THE torst SPHINX CLUB 
DINNER. 





The subject of discuss’on of the 
1o1st dinner of the Sphinx Club, 
New York, April 13th, will be 
the comparative value of locality 
advertising mediums and maga- 
zines of national circulation. The 
discussion will be based on the 
following resolution: 

“Resolved, that an advertiser 
whose goods are, or are intended 
to be, for sale to the consumer 
through the retail dealer, and 
whose appropriation does not ex- 
ceed $25,000 or $75,000 per annum, 
can use locality mediums to better 
advantage than mediums of na- 
tional circulation.” 

Mr. Wm. C. Freeman, of the New 
York Evening Mail, will speak on 
the affirmative side, while S. Keith 
Evans, of the Woman’s Home 
Companion, will defend the nega- 
tive side. The annual election of 
officers and members of the execu- 
tive committee will be held that 
evening. 


INK. 
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Gloucester, Mass. 


AN ALL-THE-YEAR-ROUND CITY. 
10,000 people summer in Glouces- 
ter and its north shore _ sub- 
urbs, distributing over half a 
million dollars among its mer- 
chants and making good selling 
months of the summer season. 
Population of Gloucester 26,000. 
Greatest fishery interests in 
America, and some manufactories. 


The Times 


Examined by A. A. A. 


Paid circulation guaranteed 
more than five times greater 
than that of its nearest competi- 
tor. It is impossible to conduct 
a successful campaign in Glouces- 
ter and vicinity without using 
The Times, and such a campaign 
can be conducted by the use of 
The Times alone. 

Average sworn circulation for 
1908 was 7,342 daily, and is 
steadily gaining. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, 
Representative. 

















Bangor, Maine 


The greatest lumber depot in 
the Northeastern states. jAn- 
nual shipments two hundred mil- 
lion feet. Water power and ex- 
tensive factories and ship build- 
ing. Trade center for a large 
district that is experiencing won- 
derful industrial growth. 


The Commercial 


The only evening paper. Its 
publishers guarantee that it has 
the 

Largest Circulation 


of any Bangor daily. 

The Commercial carries the 
greatest volume of advertising 
of any daily paper in.the state, 
and as a newspaper it is by all 
odds the best in its territory. 

Comparison of circulation with 
census reports shows that the 
Commercial is taken each night 
in nearly every family in Ban- 
gor that are daily newspaper 
readers. It also covers’ the 


y a towns that are trib- 
ar 


utary to Bangor in retail trade. 
Examined by A. A. A. 
A Roll of Honor paper. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, 
Representative. 
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STREET CARS ALONE SELL 
WOODBURY’S SOAPS, ETC. 


A BLANKET CAMPAIGN OF CAR CARDS 
ALONE HAVE BUILT UP THE BUSI- 
NESS—DIRECT REPLIES SECURED, 


Kew general advertising con- 
cerns have so thoroughly tested 
the value of street car mediums as 
the Andrew Jergens Company, 
Cincinnati, with Woodbury’s toilet 
articles. 

Six years ago a great deal of 
money was being spent on various 
advertising mediums, but with no 
striking results. When George E. 
Ha.l was made advertising man- 
ager and had analyzed the situa- 
tion, he felt sure that a good street 
car advertising campaign would 
produce greater results than the 
methods then being applied. 

tie prepared, accordingly, for a 
street car campaign which would 
blaiket the entire country, and 
within a year cut off all other kinds 
of advertising. For some time as 
may as 300 cities were used. Mr. 
Hai had decided ideas concerning 
street car advertising, and pro 
ceeded to demonstrate them with 
his own work. He has written his 
own copy all the time, and believe: 
n direct, intimate talk appealing 
to humen nature and common 
sense. The cards he writes illus- 
trate these principles, and the suc- 
cess achieved by them proves their 
efficacy. 

Instead of the stereotyped way 
of familiarizing the public with 
the look of the goods, the Wood- 
bury products are individualized 
by such phrases as “Ask for the 
tube wth the yellow jacket” 
(shaving cream), and “Look for 
the double box and chamois” (face 
powder). Many queries now re- 
fer to them thus. 

With this excellent copy and a 
thorough - blanket campaign of 
street cars, an excellent opportu- 
nity was given for street car ad- 
vertising to prove itself. No other 
medium was used, and the entire 
advertising effort was centered 
upon the street cars. At the end 
of the first year there was practi- 
cally no advance. Some members 


of the firm feared it was not going 
to be successful, but Mr. Hall was 
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confident in his understanding of 
the advertising action of the street 
cars. He knew that street car 
publicity was slow but certain in 
its cumulative effect. Another year 
passed before very appreciable re- 
sults were evident, but in the sey- 
eral years before the panic the 
real cash evidence of the cumula- 
tive value of street car advertis- 
ing made itself very apparent. 
Business grew very rapidly, and 
the effect of the first year’s ad- 
vertising plainly and unmistakably 
showed itself. 

The panic naturaliy disturbed 
the course of growth considerably, 
and it has not yet become normal. 
But the Andrew Jergens Company 
has absolutely no more doubt as 
to the efficacy of street cars. “I 
believe that periodicals generally 
confess that they are weak in the 





the Razor Could Talk, | 
it would say to your face: “Just 
between you and me there is no 
better place for WoopsuRY's 
FaciaAL CREAM,” and millions 
of much abused hair cells en- 
dorse the application. 


Ww 
i wy Let us convince you with a trial tube 















gratis: Ask “JERGENS” Cincinnati. 








Forecast: Colder, with NW. Winds— 
“Weather” fights fair fresh com- 
plexions. — Result, a dry crackly 
cuticle. — WOODBURY'S FACIAL 
CREAM weather-proofs the face 
skin by keeping intact the natural 
oils. It goes m. 


7 
Let us convince you with a trial tube 
gratis: Ask “JERGENS” Cincinnati. 














The Average Man Spurns 
so-called “Cold Creams” because 
of the time and trouble involved. 
Woopsury’s FACIAL CREAM goes 
in with a minute's rub. 

No after-shine or starched skin 
feeling: just solid comfort. 











Let us convince you with a trial tube 
gratis: Ask “JERGENS" Cincinnati. 





South and far West,” said Mr. 
Hall; “and there is just where 
our street car advertising has 
built up trade most heavily 
Street car advertising must be 
done by a concern like ours on 
the blanket plan to be successful. 
Street car adveriising can be and 
is abused by the endeavor to try 
it out in randomly selected spots. 
It is impossible to succeed, in my 
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opinion, with such methods. The 
man who writes his copy to fit 
human nature and gets it well 
abroad in the cars continuously 13 
ysually getting his message re- 
ceipted for, and following a sound 
plan. Personally, 1 think the here- 
and-there campaign in street cars 
js always more or less of a fail- 
ure. The whole strength of street 
car advertising, which puts it on 
a basis with other national adver- 
tising mediums, lies in the cumu- 
lative effect of a sweep ng and 
thorough blanket contract. Our 
experience is that nothing appears 
like a helping hand to the small 
iradesman so much as this bianke. 
street car advertising, which he 
sees daily, and knows his  cus- 
tomers must see.” 

Mr. Hall has done an unique 
thing with his street car advertis- 
ing by asking for direct repl es 
His cards say: “Ask Jergens, 
Cincinnati.” To this very simp‘e 
request 1,200 replies have been 
received since February. This 
showing compared with the im- 
mense total circulation of the 
street cars used is, of course, small 
in percentage, but nevertheless 
very interesting and valuable. 

The keynote of the Jergens cam- 
pign is to reach the consumer 
and build up as heavy a demand 
as possible from that side. Trade 
conditions and the somewhat high 
retail price of the goods has made 
this particularly desirable, and 
the company believes it is accom- 
pishing its end slowly, but surely 
Twelve thousand dollars or $15,- 
000 a year is spent in window dis- 
plays, which are made a special 
feature. Several men are con- 
stantly traveling and arranging for 
these displays direct with retail 
ers. The advertising department 
was some time ago moved to New 
York, and Mr. Hall is now in 
charge of Eastern export sales, as 
well as advertising. 


——_——_+o»—__—_ 


The $15,000 in prizes offered by the 
Woman’s Home Journal for literary 
material have been_ awarded to Juliet 
Wilbur Tompkins, Edward J. Wherler, 
editor of Current Literature, and Chas 
G. Whiting, literary editor Springfield 
Republican. . 

The matter will appear in the H’om- | 
an's Home Journal. | 


INK. 
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Lawrence, Mass. 


One of the most prosperous 
of the manufacturing cities of 
New England. Its mills are all 
rvnning on full time. 


The Telegram 


&a” The Telegram positively guar- 
anie’s a5 part of contract that 
it has fully 50 per cent more 
circulation than its nearest com 
ret'tor 

And it invites the Association 
of American Advertisers to ex- 
amine its circulation, 

The Telegram is the only 
paper in Lawrence that has the 
Associated Press service. It is 
the only paper in Lawrence that 
has any telegraphic news service. 

The only paper having its 
own correspondents in all the 
surrounding suburbs. 

It is a xoll of Honor paper. 

JULIUS MATHEWS, 
Representative. 














The 
Newburyport 


(MASS.) 


News 


One of the few daily papers 
that send to every advertiser, 
every month, a statement of its 


Net Paid Sales 


for the preceding month. 


Net Paid Sales for 1908, 5,038. 
The circulation of the News is 
certified to by the Association 
of American Advertisers. 

Net Paid Sales in proportion of 
1 to 7 of entire population. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, 
Representative. 
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WINDING UP THE IVORY 
SOAP ARGUMENT. 


LAST WORDS IN A _ CONTROVERSY 
WHICH HAS RAGED FOR MANY 
WEEKS. 


It seems necessary to take radi- 
cal steps to prevent the Ivory 
Soap discussion from becoming in- 
terminable. Printers’ INK believes 
it is time to wind it up, and prints 
the following last letters. 

The letter from a woman is an 
unique and unexpected addition to 
the controversy, and because it 
comes from a_ housewife who 
ought to know, it will fit in nicely 
as a “last word”—the time-hon- 
ored prerogative of the sex. 

The controversy has spread to 
the soap industry. The Soap 
Gasette and Perfumer, comment- 
ing at length editorially on the 
controversy, makes the point that 
any one desiring to put a dent 
into Ivory Soap would not only 
have to have a million for adver- 
tising, but also ten or fifteen mil- 
lions for a plant. It also works 
itself up somewhat over the r-ght 
of Printers’ INK and advertising 
men to carry on such a discussion. 
It concedes the right to criticise 
typography, but says most adver- 
tising men know very little about 
soap. It also fears the contro- 
versy means the “relapse to the 
Rowell style of Big Stickism!” 

As far as Printers’ INK can 
see, the argument that Ivory Soap 
could not be “dented” with a mil- 
lion has the best of it. 





A SOAP RETAILER’S OPINION. 


Lewiston, Mon., March 26, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In noticing the various comments on 
what “one million dollars’ would do 
to Ivory Soap, I notice that in every 
instance the two most important factors, 
the merchant or distributor and the 
price have been studiously neglected, 
and having the onerous duty of re- 
tailing some three or four cars of 
soap each year, I may be privileged 
to make a few comments from the 
retailing end of the game, for I can- 
not even deign to approach the adver- 
tising end of it, as Printers’ Inx’s ad 
critic says my ads are abominable. 

In the beginning, the Back Bay an- 
cestors who came over in the May- 
flower made what is commonly known 
as “soft soap,” seemingly consisting of 


tallow and lye, made from wood ashes; 
trom this the modern cheap laundry 
soap, the principal element of which 
is rosin and an_ unbearable odor with 
the attendant faculty of taking 4qij 
of the dirt and part of the cuticle, has 
sprung 

The great unwashed demanded some. 
thing better than this, and Ivory crept 
into existence as the’ only toilet soap 
at a popular price on the market, ang 
also for the washing of dainty lin. 
gerie, laces, etc., and it aptly serve¢ 
its purpose. 

What was the result? ‘The manu 
facturer of rosin soaps found him 
self face to race with the propositior 
of retailing a piece of goods whict 
brought him a large volume of sales 
with very small profits, and he se 
his chemists to work and endeavorec 
to overcome it. 

After an indifferent success, twi 
very good soaps were placed on the 
market—"Crystal White,” made by tuc 
Peet Brothers, of Kansas City, i 
** Borax Naphtha,” made by the Cudahy 
Packing Company, of the same city, 

Soth of these soaps are of the regu- 
lation eight-ounce size, but both of 
them are bleached snow white. 

As a trial, it was placed, or rather 
both were placed, on the market in a 
limited manner at the same time, with 
the result that, before we realized it 
ourselves, the rosin soaps were vir- 
tually dead. 

In the meantime, other packing 
houses found it necessary to dispose 
of certain by-products, and entered the 
soap manufacturing business, and some 
short time since Swift & Co. placed an 
eight-ounce white bar on the market. 

As a matter of curiosity, since the 
comments first appeared, I have asked 
our employees to investigate the pos- 
sibilities ot each of these three soaps, 
and in every instance word has been 
returned that ‘“Swift’s white soap is 
the best soap I have ever used; it is 
far better than either of the white 
soaps, and as good as Ivory,” and “Gee! 
Whenever we sell Swift’s white soap 
we don’t have a flare-back, and you 
can’t get them to use anything else.” 

This is an impartial verdict, given 
by men behind the counter, and. the 
result is that I shall cut out the others, 
and confine myself to this one soap. 

The Swift people have never claimed 
to my knowledge that this is a toilet 
soaj, but merely a laundry soap. 

The eight-ounce Ivory costs us, F 
O. B. here, $7.60; the same siz 
Swift’s w hite,. $3.53, retailing at 10 and 


5 cents, respectively. 
The American woman is no _ fool, 


and that 5 cents’ saving looks good 
to her, especially as the quality is 
there, and | am willing to wager that, 
if the ad man of Swift & Co. will 
advertise this white soap in the same 
manner as the Washburn-Crosby people 
have advertised Gold Medal Flour, wit 
large back-page colored ads and little 
reading matter in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Saturday Evening Post, etc. 
and establish a price of “A big ‘eight- 
ounce bar retailing at 5 cents, the 
world over; send for free sample bar, 
and Why pay 10 cents for a same 
sized cake that’s no better,’’ that, in- 
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Many National Advertisers 


Using magazines can, with a greater profit to themselves, 
use the leading farm papers. Experiments made in farm 
papers during the past few months have convinced several 
advertisers that their proposition is more interesting to the 
farmer than to the city man. : 

The farmers of this country were never in such good finan- 
cial condition as they are today. Their last year’s crop was 
close to $8,000,000,000. Telephones, rural deliveries, trol- 
lies and other innovations have changed the farmer's mode of 
living. Today the farmer has all the needs of the city man 
and the money to supply them with, too. Every month brings 
to the farm papers new advertisers. 


The 
ORANGE JUDD 
TRIO 


Has during the past 24 months developed to wonderful 
successes several large industries which before had scarcely 
spent a dollar in farm papers. When such live and thoroughly 
up-to-date agricultural weeklies as Orange Judd Farmer,covering 
the central and western states with 90,000 circulation; American 
Agriculturist, covering the middle states with 110,000 circu- 
lation; New England Homestead, covering the six New 
England states with 50,000 circulation—a total of 250,000 
circulation per week, are offered to advertisers who are seeking 
the farmers’ trade, backed by valuable data on farm paper 
advertising, it’s a hard proposition to get away from. 

Consider what it means, please, to have your announce- 
ment in the homes of one-quarter of a million farmers each 
week. Let us prove that what we have done for other 
advertisers we can do for you. 


ORANGE JUDD: COMPANY 


Western Office : Headquarters : Eastern Office: 
1148 Marquette Building 439-441 Lafayette Street = 1-57 West Worthington St. 
Chicago, Ill. New York Springfield, Mass. 
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side of one year, the sale of Ivory as 
a laundry soap, will virtually be dead. 

From the toilet end of it { doubt ii 
ten million dollars could put much ot 
a dent in Ivory, and then only tem 
porarily. I have tried to kill it time 
and time again, as the excessive cost 
of doing business in the West, esti- 
mated by almost every merchant at 20 
per cent, makes the margin of proat 
virtually nothing, and we are not in 
business for our health, 

Bleached soaps are virtually new, ana 
seem to be a distinctive product of the 
West, and were virtually an_ experi- 
inent; to-day they are an assured fact, 
and it is merely up to Swift & . 
to come out of their trance and get 
busy, and, within a short time, tney 
can capture the laundry soap business 
of the country, killing not only t 
Ivory end of it, but the disgusting 
rosin end of it, as well. 


A nationally advertised article gen- 
erally costs more than an unadver- 
tised article; in former years it was 


our policy to discourage the advert sed 
article, and its limited profit; but, after 
careful calculation, we have discovered 
that it is far cheaper for us to handle 
the advertised. The lowest salaried clerk 
obtainable being $75 per month, can- 
not afford to put up the “just as good” 
talk with the ultimate object in view 
of earning 1 or 2 cents on an un- 
advertised article, when, if he has 
what the customer wants, enables him 
to effect a sale quickly, and, during 
rush hours, enables him to wait on 
several customers at once, which in 
creases his personal sales and the vol 
ume of business brings up the profits 
commensurate with the time wasted in 
the “just as good” talk, and materially 
affects the factor of “salary account,” 
and minimum of help employed. 

We have, therefore, radically changed 
our policy, and in future will discard 
unadvertised merchandise, and as rapid 


ly as is consistent include nationally 
advertised articles where quality mer- 
its it. Lovts GEHMAN. 


New York City, March 30, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: a 

am the wife of an advertising man 
who reads his little “School Master” 
every week. 

I myself enjoy it heartily each week, 

and have been extremely interested in 
your Ivory Soap discussion. 
“ I do not believe that two million dol- 
lars would make a dent in their trade, 
because there is no other soap on the 
market which is both a good toilet soap 
and a good laundry soap. This is just 
what Ivory Soap is. Nothing excels it 
for hands, face or bath. Nothing 
washes woolens, fine laces and delicate 
fabrics so well. 


Now there is Fairy Soap, Jersey 
Cream, Palmolive, etc., which are ex- 
cel‘ent for the toilet. But Fairy Soap 


is useless for laundry purposes. On 
the other hand, Wool Soap washes 
laundry excellently, but it is impossible 
for toilet. 

But Ivory Soap is equaliy good for 
both purposes, and I believe this is its 
great strong point with the consumer. 
Then, second, Ivory Soap is very eco- 


INK. 


nomical. ‘The large size cakes cost two 
for fifteen cents. Each of these cut jn 
half costs about four cents, which js 
less than a similar size cake of Fairy 
Soap costs. 

Several contributors have knocked its 
advertising. One said its advertising 
would be commonplace if it did not 
have money enough to buy preferred 
space. _Another said that it simply 
used effective pictures for general pub- 
licity. I find that its advertising is far 
more coficrete than these gentlemen 
believe. 

The Ivory people are always sug- 
gesting new uses for their product, 
which induces the consumer to use it, 
Recently I saw their ad suggesting that 
Ivory Soap was excellent for washing 
dishes, that it saved the hands, and that 
it cost no more than ordinary brown 
soap. I was so convinced that I have 
“used no other since.” I have other 
instances that space forbids mentioning, 

For economy, purity and its double 
laundry-toilet use, it cannot be sur- 
passed, and no other soap could “cut it 
out,” is a housewife’s opinion. 


L. B. G. 


—_———+ 
FLORIDA NEWS NOTES. 


St. Petersburg Board of Trade has 
had just a half-inch in Everybody's for 
some months. The result has been about 
thirty letters of inquiry a day. 





With its issue of February 27th, the 
Sanford Chronicle stopped publication. 
With the Chronicle’s demise the lady 
editorships in Florida drop to one— 
that of Mrs. Neva C. Child, of the 
Arcadia Champion—to the best of your 
correspondent’s knowledge. 





St. Augustine was a focus of at- 
tention the end of March. The Florida 
State Press Association met for a 
two-days’ convention, and the landing 
of Ponce de Leon was also celebrated. 


The evils of press agency work have 
never been so greatly emphasized, per- 
haps, than in the case of the Florida 
Exposition - Fair, which — successfully 
closed in Jacksonville, March 20th. The 
remarks of the Gainesville Sun are well 
worth reprinting: 

“The management of the Mid-Winter 
Exposition at Jacksonville certainly 
has an eye to business. In exchange 
for voluminous notices they honored the 
editor of the Sun with a ticket of ad- 
mission, but upon the only occasion he 


desired to use same he was politely 
informed that ‘passes’ would not be 
honored. It is not the $2 that the 


editor and his son had to pay to see 
the fake collision of the two locomo- 
tives that make us ‘sore,’ but the prin- 
ciple of the thing. . . . Inasmuch as 
the management of the exposition at 
Jacksonville last year failed to pay 
their advertising bills, it is also advis- 
able to require payment in advance for 
such contracts, especially as the present 
management has thus far failed to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of our bill for 
work done.” 
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THE BOSTON OFFICE OF THE 


J.WalterThompsonCo. 


Is Located at 31 Milk Street. 


Three-fourths of the manufacturers and ad- 
vertisers in New England are within three 
hours of our Boston office, by rail; and within 
three minutes by telephone. 

We are thoroughly in touch with the 
New England situation, from an economic as 
well as from an advertising standpoint. 

Our Boston office is one in a chain of six 
offices, located in New York, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Detroit and Boston. 

We are on the spot in the big publishing 
centers, in close touch with the large national 
periodicals. 

Being a client of our Boston office, your 
account receives the attention of the entire 
organization, embracing more than a hundred 
practical and experienced advertising men. 

Write or telephone our Boston office—if 
you are located in New England—a tepre- 
sentative will call. 


J. Walter Thompson Co. 


NEW YORK: 44-60 E. 23rd St. CHICAGO: The Rookery. 


BOSTON: 31 Milk Street. CLEVELAND: Amer. Trust Bldg. 
CINCINNATI: Ist Nat'l Bank Bldg. DETROIT: Trussed Concrete Bidg. 
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Bath, Maine 


Greatest rae ship buildi ng 
port on Atlantic seaboard. Nu- 
merous allied industries. Al- 
most wholly English . speaking, 
skilled, high- waged labor is em- 
ployed. It is a city of homes 
and the people are thrifty. 


The Times 


The only daily in the County. 
It is taken every night in about 
nineteen-twentieths of the homes 
in Bath. 

On account of the thorough- 
ness with which it covers its field 
and the exceptional fertility of 
that field from a _ goods-selling 
point of view the Times has 
more than once broken the rec- 
ord as a result-producer for the 
national advertiser. 

It is among the best invest- 
ments for the advertiser in New 
England local dailies. 

Permission given A. A. A. 
to examine circulation. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, 
Representative 











Biddeford, Maine 


and Saco have 25,000 pop. Mil- 
ions invested in factories. Over 
a millicn dollars being spent on 
improvements by one corpora- 
tion. 1,500 mechenics employed 
in making looms and mil ma- 
chinery. 








The Journal 


Biddeford’s best -~* Larg- 


est circulation in Biddeford. 
Circulation examined by A, 
Exclusive Assoc. Press. 
JULIUS MATHEWS, 
Representative. 
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NEW ENGLAND MANUFAC. 
TURING AND ADVER- 
TISING. 


ANOTHER INTERESTING SECTION OF 
AN ADDRESS ON NEW ENGLAND 
MANUFACTURING AND ADVERTIS- 
ING. 


By G. W. Hopkins. 

It was on a rock that our ancestors 

anded here in New Eng!and and it is 
cn a rcck foundation that education and 
business have been built here since that 
time. Climate put backbone into these 
early scttlers and made of them sturdy. 
red-blooded citizens. With men of this 
kind, of course the  bus’ness they 
founded was of the same high grade. 
Quality first, quantity next. We are 
an egotistical pecple in a way. All of 
the egotism is not in Chicago. It is 
hard for us to believe the growth of 
the West and realize that the high- 
grade articles we manufacture are de- 
sired by the West and at the same time 
get out of the idea that they will come 
unsolicited to buy them. The West 
wants the productions of New England, 
both men and articles, but this country 
is large, and you've got to make a 
holler before some of them will realize 
that you or your article are in existence. 

Old friends are the best. New Eng- 
land is looked up to by everyone, and 
an article made here has a long lead 
to start with over articles made else- 
where. People have confidence in it; 
it is the sterling stamp of genuine to 
mm from New England. 

Go through the factories of the West, 
Middle West and East and you'll find 
the reason why. In the East there is 
pride of workmanship as well as pride 
in the product. Workmen are better 
paid. Slap and dash are good in their 
way, but more than outward show and 
noise is necessary. When the country 
was small, coaches cared for all travel, 
knockers on doors were all that were 
neccssary when one wished to call on an- 
other, goods that had merit were sold 
by one telling another. These times 
are decided!y gone by. Unless you are 
satisfied to do business in a small way 
you must advertise. Is it just to this 
New England, of which we are so proud, 
to be satisfied with a small business? 
Hasn't the manufacturer a duty to the 
community in which he is located; to 
employ as many as possible, pay as 
much wages as is consistent with good 
business ? 

There is not one way, but many, to 


advertise. Some serve one _ business 
better than another, but some kind of 
advertising is absolutely necessary. I 


believe this is true even when a firm 
desires only New England business. 
How did you feel when that St. Louis 
shoe company came to Boston and es- 
tablished a branch? Think of it: a 
Middle-West concern coming after New 
England business with a large branch 
office in Boston. ‘This with Brockton 
having the reputation of making the 














best shoes in this country. While some 
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have done a national business many are 
just waking up. That little suspender 
factory in Shirley was unknown until 
‘he proprietor got hold of the Presi- 
dent Suspender and advertised it na- 
tionally. Douglas’s name and face have 
become famous because of national ad- 
yertising, and look at the thousands of 
people here in New England his in- 
dustry supports. Baker’s Cocoa is a 
tandard for that industry, Chase & 
Sanborn’s Coffee is known on the Pacific 
as well as the Atlantic through national 
advertising, and, pardon the illustra- 
tion, Educator Crackers in less than 
three years are so'd in every state in 
the Union, an increase of 300 per cent 
in that time, and due to the fact that it 
has become a_ national proposition 
through the national advertising that has 
been carried on in that time. 

Advertising won't do it all. First 
there must be 2n article of merit, then 
it must be backed by a s‘rong selling 
campaign. You mcn have failures in 
your business when you are told your 
advertising doesn’t make good. Vil 
wager that it is the fault cf the selling 
campaign as many timcs as the copy or 

ediums. 

What’s in a name depends upon the 
size of your advertising budget and the 
merit of your goods. If the first is 
liberal and the latter the best, no money 
value can be placed on the name. 
What’s the use of saying you don’t 
want a large business, you don’t like 
to see your name in print. It’s all 
bosh. I reported for newspapers over 
ten years and those that talked the 
loudest against having their name ap- 
pear bought the most copies of the pub- 
ication which contained their name or 
face, The best part of a magazine to 
me is the page that is headed Educator 
Crackers. Iiked it when it was a 
quarter, but vastly more when full 
pages began to appear. For the pro- 
tection of the manufacturer more work 
should be expended on the specializing 
of the education of advertising men so 
that they will have some idea of possi- 
bilities and conditions even on a first 
talk with a manufacturer. In_ these 
busy days first impressions go for much. 
The man that knows something about 
his would-be client’s business as well as 
his own advertising proposition has a 
long lead in a bid for business. If the 
board of trade, if the banker, if the 
scientific school take the position of the 
man from Missouri and want to be 
known let them look over New England 
end there they will find Baker’s Cocoa, 
Mellen’s Food, Chase & Sanborn’s Coffee, 
President Suspenders, Rising Sun Stove 





Polish, Educator Crackers, Gorham’s 
Silverware, Fairbanks’ Scales, O’Sulli- 
van’s Rubber Heels, Queen Quality 


Shoes and many others. Does this look 
as if advertising paid? Does this look 
ike decadent New England? 


———_-- 9 


_ The Norfolk (Va.) Ledger Dispatch 
‘issued on March 24th an edition printed 
in three colors by a two-color four-deck 
Hoe press. It has also just inaugurated 
en illustrating and ad-writing denart- 
ment, which has been very successful. 
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Lewiston, Me. 


with Auburn has a_ combined 
population of over 35,000. 7,500 
hands employed in cotton and 
woolen mills. 


The Sun 


Circulation examined by A. A.A. 


Lewiston supports retail estab- 
lishments larger than the size 
and the nature of its industries 
seem to warrant. This is be- 
cause of the unusually large and 
able trade coming in from 





desir 
the surrounding country. 

This country section is now 
covered by a network of R. F. D. 
Routes. 

The Sun is the only daily 
newspaper which can be deliv- 
ered on ail these routes the day 
of pplication, On many it is 
practically the only daily taken. 

The SUN pays advertisers bet- 
ter than any other Lewiston 
daily. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, 
Representative. 

















Phillips, Maine 


Rangeley Lake Region 


Besides its be’ng a famed hunt- 
ing region there are fertile farm- 
ing sections and fields of large 
lumbering operations. 


“Maine Woods” 


Its local edition covers Phil- 
lips, Strong and Kingfield. Here 
trade the people from all this 
section, and the druggists and 
general stores for this reason 
have a gross annual turn over 
equal to those in a c.ty of 8,000 
to 10,000 population. 

Sporting edition: The recoz- 
nized sporting news weekly for 
tne great Renge‘ey Lake region. 
Read by several thousand hunt- 
ers, trappers and guides, and 
several thousand high-grade 
business men principally in New 
kngland and New York whose 
recreation Mecca this region is. 

3oth = editions are Roll of 
Honor papers. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, 
Representative. 
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Dover, WN. H. 


Dover has about 15,000 popu 
lation, and is near to and closely 
connected with trolley with Roch 
ester, Somersworth and Salmon 
Falls, making total population of 
30,696, 

Manufacturing industries cen- 
tered here produce over $15,000,- 
000.00 per annum in manufac- 
tured articles. 


The Democrat 


Only daily in the field. Has 
local news columns for all four 
places and reaches practically 
every newspaper-reading family 
in the territory. 

Full day service of the Asso- 
ciated Press. 

For one low price the DEMO 
CRAT takes your announcement 
to all the families worth reaching 
in a field of which the like in 
many sections requires the use 
of two or more dailies. 

Sworn detailed statements of 
circulation furnished regularly to 
Rowell’s Directory. 

Permission to examine circu 
lation given to A. A, A, 

JULIUS MATHEWS, 
Representative. 











Manchester, N. H. 


Around this city swings the 
granite state. Population 
65,000. $10,000,000.00 invest- 
ed in cotton mills. Large 
locomotive works,  irou 
works, woolen mills, pa- 
per mills, shoe factories, ete. 
A hive of industry. 


The Union 


Exceeding 16,500 daily 
Examined by A. A. A. 


The Union is not only the 
great paper of Manchester 
but of the state of New 
Hampshire. It has both 
morning and evening edi- 
tions. Sold at the one price 
to the advertiser. It carries 
the greatest volume of local 
and general business because 
it gives the best results. 
JULIUS MATHEWS, 
Representative. 
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BOSTON AD CLUB BOOST. 
ING NEW ENGLAND 
ADVERTISING, 





The Boston Ad Club is at work 
upon a very progressive plan aimed 
to further the interests of New 
England. It proposes to enlarge 
itself to include the advertising 
interests of the entire six New 
England States, and to co-operate 
with the Merchants’ Association 
and Chamber of Commerce. Ata 
meeting on March 18th nearly 100 
advertising men joined in approval 
of this idea, and offered sugges- 
tions for a closer unity of com- 
mercial interests in New England, 
It is proposed to start a competi. 
tion for a slogan or commercial 
war cry for New England, which, 
when adopted, is to be put upon 
all of New England’s shipping 
tags, business envelopes and liter- 
ature. A new club organization is 
to be formed. Committees on 
newspaper, magazine, mail order 
and other kinds of advertising are 
to be appointed, as well as a 
transportation committee. A _ lee- 
ture bureau is to be established 
to educate New England business 
men on the subject of advertising. 

H. B. Humphrey, of the Hum- 
phrey Agency, was active in pro- 
mulgating these plans, and among 
the ‘speakers were George B. Gal- 
lup, New England representative 
for the Cosmopolitan Magazine, 
and L. C. Bliss, of the Regal Shoe 
Company. 

Ie en 

The Chicago Examiner's spring 
and summer fashion number, pub- 
lished March 31st, was a_ very 
admirable piece of work. Adver- 
tisers were not allowed to use 
ordinary cuts—most of the illus- 
trations were redrawn by Examin- 
er artists, and some beautiful half- 
tone and color work resulted. | 

The Examiner announces a gain 
of 540 columns for March, and 
1,200 columns for January, Feb- 
ruary and March, over last year— 
a very striking gain. 

——~+oe—_ — 

S. H. Freeman, formerly advertising 
manager of The Standard Publishing 
Company, has taken up the circulation 
and advertising departments of The 


Inland Monthly devoted to central 
western interests, 
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RETIRES FROM 
RAILWAYS AD- 


BALMER 
STREET 
VERTISING CO. 





Thomas Balmer, advertising di- 
rector of the Street Railways Ad- 
yertising Company, in accordance 
with an understanding which has 
existed for some time, has re- 
signed his position as advertising 
director, to take effect July 1st, 
from which date he will be re- 
lieved of the active and strenuous 
position which he has so capably 
filled for the past four years. 

Mr. Balmer, however, will con- 
tinue to give his counsel to the 
company in a general way, in the 
capacity of “advertising counsei- 
or” with his office and headquar- 
ters in their Western office, in the 
First National Bank Building, 
Chicago. 

This arrangement is made in 
accordance with Mr. Balmer 
wishes, to afford him an oppor- 
tunity for a complete rest and re- 
laxation from active duties. 
+o. ——— 
ACTIVITY IN WESTERN PAINTED 

SIGN ADVERTISING. 





“Clysmic Water,” «Cc eresota Flour,” 
“Budweiser Is a Friend of Mine,” 
“Sulpho Saline,” “Goodrich Tires,” 
“Diamond Tires,” “Lion Collars,’’ ‘Tak- 
homa Biscuit,” “Cardui,’’ “Coca-Cola,” 
“Faust Spaghetti,” “St. Louis Star,’ 
Mercantile Trust Company, McKinney 
Bread Company, Shoe Mart Company 
and Garrick Theater are some of the 
most prominent articles and enterprises 
that are being largely exploited through 
the medium of the St. Louis Gunning 
Advertising Company’s painted displays. 
The territory covered includes Missouri, 
Kansas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas, 
Tennessee, Kentucky and southern In- 
diana and Illinois. 

-_- +o > —_—___—_ 

Foster Debevoise of the Foster De- 
hevoise Company, New York City, has 
sold his interest in the company to 
J. M. Eppstein, who has become presi- 
dent of the company. Mr. Eppstein has 
not heretofore engaged in the adver- 
en business, but is interested in a 
number of corporations, the advertis- 
ing of which he expects to place. Mr. 
Debevoise will still retain a relation 
with the agency as a director and solici- 
tor. He will also continue to act as 
general passenger agent in this country 
for the Royal Mail Steamship Company, 
whose advertising he will personally 
direct, as heretofore. 





Henry Kuhns, for nine years with 
Leopold Morse "Company, Boston, has 
joined the A, W. Ellis Advertising 
Agency. 
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Barre, Vermont 


Has no very rich, nor any 
very poor citizens, but the 
wage scale average is 
higher than that of any 
other New England city. 
Furthermore, the farmers 
in the towns surrounding 
the city are among the 
most prosperous in the 
state. This field 


The Daily Times 


covers thoroughly, as an 
only paper in its territory 
should, with an _ edition 
exceeding 5,000 copies 
daily. You will find it a 
desirable medium to in- 
clude when making up 
your New England list. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, 
Representative. 

















Bennington, Vermont 


Ten large underwear mills. 
Knit goods, woolen mills, ma- 
chine shops, paper mill machin- 
ery, wood working _ establish- 
ments, collar and cuff factories 
and a number of other live 
manufacturing enterprises. 


The Banner 


Only daily in a County that 
has a population of 22,000. 

We give the people of this city 
and county a live local daily. A 
daily that is looked forward to 
by these families because in ad- 
dition to general news we rake 
the section with a fine tooth 
comb for items of special local 
interest and publish them while 
thev are fresh and newsy. 


Permission given A. A. A. 
to examine circulation. 


A Roll of Honor paper. 
JULIUS MATHEWS, 


Representative. 
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The Griddle 


“ There's nothing like a hot griddle for bringing out the true 
flavor of good meat.’’—Lucullus. 


By Leroy Fairman 











Very few people know anything 
about advertising. 


1 segregate .he above statement 
for the sake of emphasis. I want 
to make it as startiing as possible, 
in the hope that somebody will 
jump in and try to prove that it 
isn't true. 

Wouldn’t you naturally expect 
that the newspapers of the great 
City of New York would know a 
little something about advertising, 
if anybody did? ‘They are the 
greatest newspapers in the world, 
the best advert:sing mediums in 
the world, and are published in 
the heart and center of the most 
highly developed advertising fieid 
in the world. Yet, if you wil! 
examine the advertising which the 
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In fact, time makes it ad- 


World is printing more ape. 
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@aily circulation in Ne k 


| City is greater than the Herald, 
| Sun, Times, Tribune and Press 
COMBINED 1 
If You Are Not « Constant Advertiser in The World It Is Time for | 
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average New York newspaper puts 
out in its own behalf, you will 
admit that it is as crude and inane 
as anything emanating from the 
rawest specimen of frontier jour- 
nalism. 

Study for a moment this adver- 
tisement, by which the New York 
Evening World seeks to exploit 
its own merits as an advertising 
medium. It is no worse than the 
ads which the World prints in its 
own behalf nearly every day in the 
year. It is absolutely silly, futile 
and hopeless. It violates every 


established and recognized princi- 
ple of good advertising. 

What is the answer? Simpuy 
that the New York World, carry- 
ing many thousands of dollars’ 
worth of good advertising every 
day in the year, does not know a 
single, solitary, lonesome thing 
about advertising its own business, 

ok % * 


Now, what does the average 
New York bus‘ness house know 
about advertising? Nothing, in 
particular. 

What might very fairly be 
termed the “average New York 
business house” has been very 
much in evidence in the New York 
Sun on recent Sundays. The Sun 
has issued three “industrial” num- 
bers on successive Sundays, ana 
mighty interesting reading they 
were. The advertising with which 
they were liberally stuffed ani 
padded was, however, about the 
weirdest yet. Columns and pages 
and sections were crammed with 
ab-o!utely useless and_ senseless 
ads. Most of them were of the 
“card” variety, and conveyed some 
such blood-heating information as 
this: 


PERCIVAL H. GLOOP 
Stocks and Bonds 
Member New York Stock Ex- 
change 
And Jamaica Bay Yacht Club 
360 Wall St., New York. 


Wouldn’t about seventeen acres 
of that sort of stuff give you pause 
for a week or so? Remember, 
please, that the “business cetr 
form of advertising was one of 
the first kinds of fool publicity 
to go down before the assaults 
of the enlightened protagonists of 
modern advertising. It long ago 
disappeared from Waycross, Ga, 
and Butte, Mont. But here we 
find the bus'ness men of New 
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York City buying vast quantities 
of costly space and filling it with 
the one particular kind of “ad- 
yertising” which cannot by the re- 
motest possibility do them a par- 
ticle of good. And the newspaper 
in which these hgh and heinous 
crimes are committed is one of 
the most brilliantly edited periodi- 
cals printed in any tongue, and is 
read almost universally by the ad- 
vertising fraternity of America! 
ok 


But maybe you will say that, at 
any rate, the regular advertisers 
of New York know their business. 
Some of them do. Others don’t. 

Take any copy of any paper 
published in New York—or any 
other large American city. Go 
over the ads one by one, analyzin: 
them critically but justly. You 
will find, when you get all 
through that you have combed out 
about as surprising a mess ot 
freaks as you can contemplate 
without falling off your chair For 
instance : 

* * 

Story & Clark Pano Co. con- 
sider this interesting specime 
good enough to cover space 1 the 
most expensive New York papers. 
It coruipies seven inches, doube 





FREE FREE FREE 
50 Old Favorite Songs 


With Words and Music Complete for 
Solving This Puzzle. 














Story ® Clark Pa Co. 


12-14 WEST 320 STaser 
Between Fifth Ave and Broedw: 
CWerite plates + 


























column. The average cost per in- 
sertion is somewhere dangerously 
close to $50. The entire object of 
the ad seems to be to get people 
to send for song books, free. ‘I h:s 
is not such a colossal undertak:rg 

—an experienced mail order ad- 
vertiser would eat up that kind of 
a propos tion in about fourteen 
lines. Yet this advertiser uses 
200 lines, and devotes a big slice 
of his space to a foolish “puzzle,” 
the most prominent feature of 
which is a pigeon-toed girl with a 
face that looks like a libelous cari- 
cature of Wm. J. Bryan. 

Honestly, what do you think of 
that? 

* * * 

Here’s another little charmer 
from the same newspaper. It 
scems that the first man who sold 
furniture on the easy payment 
plan in New York believed that 
the uglier the advertisement the 
more attention it was bound to 
attract; also that with his trusty 
jackknife he could whittle out as 





(Could Reyone Kies « Face Like This 





OPEN MONW.& SAT: EVES 


} 





ugly an ad as the worst of them 
‘That was many and many a year 
ago, but every man who has gone 
into the insta:ment furniture busi- 
ness, from that day to this, has 
aped the horrible example of the 
original criminal. New York 
newspapers are and probably al- 
ways will be defaced by these dirty 
I'ttle black furniture ads—just be- 
cause somebody, sometime, started 
to do the thing that way. 
* * x 

But this is quite too depressing. 
Let us turn the searchlight on 
Chicago, which, we are told, is 
the real incubator of all that is 
good, true and beautiful in adver- 


tising. The Ko-Rec-Tiv Co. of 











A Matter of 


Good _ Business. 


When we say that the 
advertising in the Surface 
Cars of New York City 
is clean, high-grade _ busi- 
ness and that we exclude 
patent medicines and the 
like, please don’t think 
we are setting ourselves 
up on a pedestal. 

Not at all. It is simply 
a matter of good busi- 
ness. Of.immediate ad- 
vantage to our advertisers, 
to the public—and it pays 
us in the long run. 

We have the exclusive 
control of all advertising 
space in the Surface Cars 
of Manhattan, Bronx, 
Richmond and the Fifth 
Avenue Auto Busses. 

Dealings direct with 
principals only. 


New York City 
Car Advertising 
Company 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Telephone 4680 Madison 
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that city illumines the newspapers 
with a hair restorative ad, the jl- 
lustration of which is shown 
on page 29. This is a picture as 
is a picture. It is the climax and 
apotheosis of the illustrator’s art, 
The ears of the most feeble 
imagination can detect the ziz of 
the lady’s wiry whiskers as they 
pass under the gentleman’s in- 
vestigating fingers. And did you 
ever see a finer study in expres- 
sion than that of the gent’s speak- 
ing countenance? Every feature 
fairly shrieks the question: “Could 
anyone kiss a face like this?” Thus 
are the claims of Chicago for first 
money in the advertising race for- 
ever vindicated. 

* * * 


A cheering note also comes from 
the Elk Laundry, 97 St. Nicholas 
avenue, New York City. If you 
have been of the opinion that the 
laundry business is a_ solemn, 
prosaic, low-spirited occupation, 
here is where you change your 
mind. Hearken to the sweet poesy 
of the Elk—the Song of the Shirt 
set to the Music of the Mangle: 


We wash by Hand, Yes, for every one 
The young Middleaged, the Father and 
the Son. 


Our Laundering, Ironing we do with 
purity 

Such work is for every house a 
prosperity. 


Shirts, Underwear and everything we 
mend 
If you only your washing to us send. 


All we ask is, to kindly give us a trial 
And you will find that we never fail. 


To keep our promise to satisfaction 
The reward, your house will be to per- 
fection. 


We are experts & our long standing 
experience 

Promises a good treatment & a well 
existence 


+0» 


Since the first of the year the Port- 
land Commercial Club has been instru- 
mental in raising over $100,000 for pub- 
licity purposes in the Pacific Northwest. 
This is aside from its own publicity 
funds. The money has been subscribed 
in various communities of Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, Montana and 
British Columbia. 





The Superior, Wis., Commercial Club 
is preparing to advertise to bring new 
industries there. 
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LIVE MUNICIPAL ADVER- 
TISING FOR SAN 
ANTONIO. 









4 $25,000 CAMPAIGN BEING STARTED 
—GINGERY METHODS OF RAISING 
THE MONEY—TOURISTS, FACTORIES 
AND FARMERS DESIRED. 





A year ago Kansas City set the 
pace in municipal publicity. Thir- 
ty-eight bona fide factories were 
brought over from outside loca- 
tions. 

On the heels of that achieve- 
ment comes the hustling city of 
San Antonio, Tex., and appropri- 
ates $25,000 to carry on the cam- 
paign. Briefly stated, the plan 
submitted and which won_ the 
business men of Texas is a growth 
of the “system theory” as applied 





to publicity. Wm. Clendenin, of 
Nelson Chesman & Co., St. Louis, 


who have been selected as adver- , 


tising agents, called for an execu- 


tive committee of ten men; these | 
arranged an open meeting, pub- | 


lished announcements in the daily 
press, advertised the occasion 
throughout commercial and indus- 
trial circles—engaged an auditori- 
um and filled it. Following an 
enthusiastic meeting, the executive 
committee divided into a publicity 
committee with power, and a per- 
manent committee on solicitation. 
Twenty - one street committees 
were appointed by Chairman Con- 
roy, co-operating with the secre- 
tary, Mr. Carrington. Over these 
are two other committees of the 
more energetic of the “young fel- 
lows,” 
rons,” and an “Old Guard” of the 
leaders of the entire movement. 
An immediate test was made of 
the effectiveness of the organiza- 
tion, with the result 
$5,000 was raised in less than one 
hour. This, San Antonio claims, 
breaks the record for quick action. 
All committees agreed to drop the 
word “solicit”’—and the phrase “Go 
Get It” was substituted. New 
forms of subscription blanks were 
introduced in the form of a bank 
draft, relieving the Business Men’s 
Club of the labor and detail of col- 
lections, all “subscriptions” pass- 
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that over | 


called “the Flying Squad- | 








If your advertising is 
bringing good results, 
let well enough alone. 
If not up to your expec- 
tations, it is probably 
due to back pressure or 
too much “broadside.” 
Let-us talk it over quiet- 
ly. No service, no fee. 


Say Wellington Hull, 
Tribune Building 
New York 


Notr—I am not affiliated with adver- 
tising agency, publisher or printer. Have 
no axe to grind. I look over your situ- 
ation with view to higher efficiency. 
There is scarcely an advertising proposi- 
tion that cannot be worked up to twice 
its ordinary efficiency. I have made 
several good men rich by showing them 
opportunities which were dancing on 
their own desks. 
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ing through the regular banking 
channels. 

One of the really extraordinary 
phases of the San Antonio case 
was the volunteer action of over 
one hundred of the younger men 


organizing into a “Publicity 
League” in affiliation with the 
Business Men’s Club. The Go- 


get-it Committees will not follow 
the class-idea of Kansas City by 
which bankers solicited bankers, 
merchants merchants, etc., but will 
cross the lines of the various ac- 
tivities in a spirit of friendly rival- 
ry and extension of business ac- 
quaintance from wh‘ch great things 
are expected. 

The canvassing tactics deter- 
mined upon bring these commit- 
tees into action with almost mili- 
tary precision, mobilizing San An- 
tonio’s modern Crocketts, Bowies 
and Travises into brigades and 
squadrons manceuvring with a ra- 
tionale practically Napoleonic in 
its effectiveness. 

A form of reports has been 
drafied which shows at a glance 
the character and result of the 
first interview with each prospect, 
so that each succeeding follow-up 
committee knows just exactiy 
what variety of argumentative am- 
munition to use. 

Th’s follow-up idea applied to 
committee work was first perfected 
in Kansas City, but San Antonio 
has improved upon it by swinging 
her committees with greater ra- 
pidity and manipulating her men 
so as to bring them to the point 
of contact with a minimum of ef- 
fort and time, and he is a rare bird 
indeed who can escape them. 

The argument is made that the 
money contributed is not a dona- 
tion but an investment that. will 
yield manifold dividends in a big- 
ger city, bigger business and more 
trade for everybody. 

All subscriptions are based on 
the installment method of payment, 
$10 a month instead of the usual 
lump sum of $100; and that the 
idea is sound financially as well as 
good advertising strategy, is evi- 
denced by the fact that more than 

500 was underwritten the first 
day of committee work—and with 
less than one per cent. of refusals. 

The objective of the San An- 


INK: 


‘onio campaign is threefold: 
ists, factories, 
renee 
It was recommended that the ad- 
vertising proper be divided ae. 
cordingiy, and that the literature 
of the follow-up be made specific 
for the three classes of prospects, 
“You have had enough, and we 
all have, ot the ‘omnibus booklet.” 
said Mr. Clendenin, “let’s get clear 
of the shackles of antiquated prece- 
dent and resort to the direct ap- 


tours 
smail farmers and 


peal; business books that book 
business, made for the genuine 
service and information of those 


who get them and not loaded with 
irrelevant matter.” |Newspapers 
magazines, weeklies and especially 
women’s pubiications for tourist- 
copy, to be used for San Antonio, 
will be announced by the Nelson 
Chesman & Co. advertising agen- 
cy’s St. Louis and Chattanocga of- 
fices by Mr. Durand, Southern 
manager. 
ene ye eee 


HE MISSED SOMETHING. 


Tue S. OsEeRMAYER Co. 
Cincinnati, O, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
knew something was the matter, 
Something has been missing in this de- 
partment for several weeks, but for the 
life of me I could not te!l what it was. 
Seemed as though I had lost a dear 
friend—and I had—it was Printers’ 
INK. 

Ye gods! how I have missed it. And 
how on earth I overlooked renewing our 
subscription I do not know. So rush 
copies for January 27th, February 34, 
10 and 17th to me as fast as you can. 
This aching void must be filled—and 
quickly, too. 

J. Ceci Nucko.s, 
Manager Advertising Dept. 


SS Se 


Barnard & Branham, in charge of the 
Western representation of the St. Louis 
Star, also assumed the Eastern_ repre- 
sentation on April Ist, with offices in 
the Brunswick Building, New York. 
The Star has established a good record 
in the past seven months, and claims 
an average increase of 1,000 per week 
in circulation for the past 32 weeks, as 
well as a gain of 236 columns for 
January and February. 


The Augusta Herald is conducting an 
interesting series of advertising for it- 
self in its ‘columns, believing that it 
pays to advertise itself regularly. 


Leland Rankin has been made busi- 
ness manager by Milton B. Ochs, pub- 
lisher of the Nashville American. 
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The Confessions 
of a Newspaper 


N response to many inquiries, the Philadelphia North Amer- 
ican, in a’recent series of four editorials, discussed in detail 
its aims and policies. The articles set forth with re- 
markable frankness the advantages which the paper has won 
and the losses it has suffered through maintenance of a 
definite policy which governs the editorial and business de- 
partments with equal rigor. Following are interesting extracts: 


November 17, 1908. 


The North American received some time ago, and published 
yesterday, a letter which asked some very searching questions 
about this newspaper’s past course, present condition and 
purposes for the future. 

“What is The North American’s aim?” demanded this 
reader. “Do you believe in the things you preach, and, if 
you do, do you always practice them? * * * Are you in 
earnest? What is The North American? What is its guid- 
ing principle? How do you make it pay?” 

Laid aside during the stress of the presidential campaign, 
this letter was taken up later, and, since it expresses with 
discrimination and earnestness questions which have fre- 
quently been heard, it will be answered fully in four edi- 
torials. 

The first of these editorials is printed herewith. 

During the nine years of its new life The North American’s 
policy and purposes have been studied by its friends and 
foes alike, and it has received many inquiries as to what it 
aims to accomplish. Newspaper editors and proprietors par- 
ticularly have been interested, since they have always recog- 
nized that this journal is unique—that nine years ago it 
entered upon an untried experiment, and that in success 
or failure it would make its own precedents. 

The experiment long ago advanced to the point of assured 
demonstration, and The North American is able now to discuss 
fully and frankly the policy which has governed it, the checks 
it has suffered and the success it has won. 

We shall explain, first, the policy, or rules of conduct, 
which The North American adopted upon entering its new 
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career; and then we shall disclose the highly interesting re- 
sults of that policy. 

In the most general terms, the policy of The North Ameri- 
can has been to stand for liberty, for equal opportunity, for 
charity and for uplifting. 

The North American stands for liberty in its fullest sense, 
and that, of course, includes good government; indeed, it 
means good government. This paper has upheld the prin- 
ciples of liberty in the United States, in the Philippines, in 
Cuba, in South Africa and in Ireland. It has fought for 
them unceasingly in Pennsylvania and in Philadelphia. 

It stands for equal opportunity among communities and 
among men; hence it fights against discriminations in law 
and business. But it does not stand for equality of rewards. 
The important thing is to guarantee equal opportunity; 
reward must depend upon individual skill, energy and ability. 

It is for charity, for helping those who are too weak to 
help themselves. Not because charity idealizes life or covers 
the sins of civilization, but because while faulty conditions 
exist there must always be with us many who are helpless, 
and it is our solemn duty to do what we can to raise them 
up and make their lives a little easier. 

And it is for the uplifting of men through the improve- 
ment of their physical surroundings. There are many noble 
agencies which seek to save the souls of men. The North 
American will be satisfied if it can help to save their bodies, 
for it believes that the message of religion can best find 
access to the minds of men when they are freed from the 
distraction of poverty and pain. 

It is obvious that on such a newspaper the management is 
not in control, but is controlled. The editors are not the 
moulders of the policy, but are creatures of it. They must, 
therefore, believe in it, heart and soul. They must regard 
it as more important than success, and its maintenance as a 
sacred trust. 

They must love justice for its own sake and hate wrong 
because it is wrong, otherwise their work would be hypocrisy 
and life a burden. They must seek always the good of the 
masses, and regard little the fortunes of individuals. They 
must be merciful to those who fall through human frailty, 
but merciless to those who commit wrongs for profit or 
selfish greed. : 

They must measure every man by his worth, by what he 
can and does accomplish for the common good, and not by 
his standing in the community and his social or business 


influence. 
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Given such a policy, and men who believe in it and carry 
it out, what does the newspaper become? What function 
does it perform in the community which it aims to serve? 

Its first and foremost function is to be informative. It 
has a power which no other agency possesses—to give the 
people facts, to arm them with knowledge. It lays bare crimes 
of cunning as well as crimes of violence. It is the only power 
which can and does strip the cloak of secrecy from subtly 
devised wrong. Under our form of government there is no 
other instrument which protects the people against such ag- 
gression; which searches into unworthy schemes and fore- 
warns the people of their danger; which exploits public ques- 
tions, dissects public policies and informs the people of the 
aims of parties. 

Secondly, the influence of a newspaper of this kind must 
be corrective. Evils and abuses, some small, some great, 
grow up on every hand. The rights of individuals and the 
rights of the public are constantly being undermined through 
ignorance, and assailed by craft and greed. The newspaper 
with a helpful policy must ever be vigilant to warn and 
ready to fight against these attacks. 

In this respect, it can correct evils which are not reached 
by any other agency. Without entering into specific details, 
we cite from actual experiences of The North American what 
a publication with such a policy can accomplish in this 
direction. 

It can so inform and arouse public opinion as to drive from 
the ticket of the dominant political party a man unworthy 
of support or confidence. It can expose systematic crime 
against the ballot, though protected by powerful influences, 
and force the arrest of the criminals and their exile or im- 
prisonment; and, more, compel the adoption of laws which 
wipe out the monstrous evil and assure to the people the 
right of pure elections, for years invaded with impunity by 
a despotic political organization. 

It can uncover and smash financial schemes conceived in 
fraud, yet luring the people with specious falsehoods. It can 
recover hundreds of thousands of dollars for duped investors, 
and supply evidence which puts the thieves behind prison bars. 

It can defend public rights and property from the raids of 
powerful financial interests. 

It can stand as the guardian of the people’s treasury against 
designing greed, and insure at least that stealing shall be done 
in the full light of publicity. It can protect the people’s in- 
terests when corporations would exploit public utilities for 
private gain. 
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It can halt the grasping schemes of illegal combinations, save 
the people from conspiracies to raise the price of necessaries 
and bring the conspirators to the doors of prison. It can ex- 
pose the frauds in doctored and falsely branded food products, 
and by actual demonstration of the evils create a public opin- 
ion which writes remedial legislation. 

These are some of the accomplishments within the power 
of a newspaper which maintains a policy like The North 
American’s. They are cited from its own record. 

But let this be observed: the maintenance of such a policy 
demands far more than fidelity to principle and aggressive pub- 
licity. It demands practical work. The newspaper must not 
only warn and advise, but if needs be, must perform the du- 
ties which derelict or indolent officers fail to perform. It must, 
if necessary, gather evidence and initiate prosecutions; raise 
large sums of money to check the schemes of powerful com- 
binations; exert its influence for the selection of good men for 
office, and press the laws which the public interest demands 
upon the legislatures of the state and nation. 

Finally, and most important of all, the policy must be con- 
structive. 

It is a great thing to expose ballot-box stuffing and arrest 
the criminals; it is a greater thing to compel the passage of 
laws which guarantee pure clections—at least until such time 
as criminals devise new though more perilous forms of fraud. 
Good is accomplished through the disclosures of corporation 
wrongs against a city; but much more through the creating 
of legislation which will help restore the city’s commercial 
prestige. All honestly conducted journals are informative and 
corrective to a certain extent; the exceptional newspaper finds 
its greatest opportunity in maintaining a policy of construc- 
tiveness. 

In pursuing this aim it works, first, with and through pub- 
lic sentiment. By its treatment of public questions it crystal- 
lizes this sentiment, the overwhelming power of which, if prop- 
erly directed, it demonstrates to the people. A newspaper 
which has the confidence of its readers actually creates a de- 
mand for better conditions, and achieves them through the 
force of public opinion which it brings into being. 

A newspaper like The North American must devote itself 
to these affairs with unflagging energy. It must be interested 
when others are indifferent and aggressive when others seek 
compromise. 

It commits itself to an unceasing campaign for the develop- 
ment of trade and commerce. It must fight unremittingly for 
equal opportunity to all in matters of transportation and 
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against discriminations which handicap some individuals or 
communities for the benefit of others. It must agitate for 
better financial laws, for good roads, for improved waterways, 
for the preservation of natural resources and for the develop- 
ment of the intricate system of facilities by which commerce 
is handled. 

Charity is among the first of the duties which a newspaper 
of this kind undertakes. In this it must know no creed or 
race, but only the appeal of the helpless. It does not regard 
charity, however beneficent, as a cure for economic evils or an 
excuse for conditions which make poverty, but merely as an 
obligation from the strong toward the weak. 

It aims, moreover, to make charity bless those who give as 
well as those who receive; for it works through the young, 
teaches them to help those less fortunate than themselves and 
schools them in a realization of what they owe to their fellows. 
The boys and girls whose interests it enlists will be better men 
and women for learning that the greatest pleasure in life is 
the helping of others. 


We intend now to give the other side of the shield—to de- 
scribe with the utmost frankness what have been the fortunes 
of the newspaper which has maintained this policy, neither 
minimizing the losses it has suffered nor exaggerating the suc- 
cesses it has won. 

When The North American was acquired by the present 
management, a little more than nine vears ago, it had—though 
the oldest daily newspaper in the United States—about 2,500 
regular readers. Its very existence was known to compara- 
tively few Philadelphians. And today the actual paid daily circu- 
lation of The North American is more than 160,000. But these 
figures, conclusive as they are, do not adequately tell the story. 
The progress of The North American must be compared with 
that of the other papers during the same period. 

Nine years ago, then, The North American’s paying read- 
ers numbered less than 3,000. The two leading papers of the 
city had about 140,000 circulation each. A third, with the 
prestige of a successful career and association with a man of 
national prominence, had 60,000. A fourth newspaper, of long- 
established reputation and selling at 2 cents, had more than 
90,000 circulation. Later it absorbed another with about 60,000 
and reduced the price of the combination to 1 cent. The amal- 
gamated journal has fallen below 70,000. 

In the nine years The North American overtook and dis- 
tanced all its rivals. It gained nearly 160,000 subscribers while 
the two leading papers of nine years ago were gaining 20,000, 
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and while the others actually lost ground. For two years it 
led them all, and kas been passed temporarily only by one, 
which made a spurt during the presidential campaign. 

There is another item of significance. The Sunday North 
American was started two years and a half after the new 
daily. It had to fight its way against two old-established 5-cent 
Sunday papers—one of them with national influence—and a 
strong 2-cent paper and several unimportant issues. Today 
the circulation of the Sunday North American is nearly as 
large as that of the daily. It stands second in the list of Sun- 
day newspapers. That which was the strongest nine years age 
is now in fourth place, and a new Sunday issue, now selling at 
5 cents, has made hardly a ripple on the journalistic waters. 

There is still another feature to be noted. The foregoing 
comparisons are on a net basis, and with morning newspapers, 
which have relatively small street sales, most of the papers 
being delivered to homes. Even more impressive is compari- 
son with the growth of evening papers. With their large 
street sales and their successive daily editions duplicated in 
cach section covered, three evening papers have not made 
great gains. One has lost heavily, another has reduced its 
price from 3 cents to 1 cent; that which advertises the largest 
gains has increased about one-third as much as The North 
American. 

These facts ought to be a sufficient answer to those who ask 
how The North American’s experiment has resulted. 

Experts in the newspaper business are keen to learn how 
The North American made and won its supremacy in circula- 
tion. We shall discuss the methods as clearly as we can, and 
shall be just as frank about our losses as our gains. 

As every observer knows, The North American is the most 
consistent and persistent newspaper “crusader” in the coun- 
try—that is, a newspaper which conducts campaigns in its col- 
umns to inform and arouse public opinion upon important 
questions. These special activities are a logical outcome of its 
policy as we have explained it. Our belief in the early days 


was that crusades created circulation. We can now state posi- 
tively, from experience and observation, that they do not di- 
rectly have that effect. However popular the cause represented 
in a crusade may be, the agitation does not of itself add to the 
lists of readers. 

There is, sometimes, a temporary extra sale, but it is insig- 
nificant in extent, and soon evaporates. On the other hand, 
all crusades are against powerful interests or ingrained habits 
of life, and those whcse profits or personal desires are assailed 
temporarily turn against the newspaper and make systematic 
warfare against its circulation and influence. 

Corporations and men who profit through intrenched evil 
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or persistent defiance of the public good naturally resent being 
called to account by a newspaper, and naturally strike back 
when their schemes are attacked. Those who through ignor- 
ance menace the public health by practices almost hallowed 
by custom resent being forced to change their methods. Those 
whose habits of life endanger not only themselves but their 
families and their neighbors resent public admonition. Those 
who are actively bad citizens through alliance with corrupt 
politics, and those who are passive bad citizens through soggy 
indifference, alike resent the persistent attacks which reduce 
the gains of one class and disrupt the comfortable self-esteem 
of the other. 

Experience has demonstrated that every crusade, however 
much in the public interest it may be, raises: up against the 
newspaper an army of critics and enemies, who work tem- 
porarily to injure its circulation and often do make a slight 
impression. This of itself refutes the silly charge sometimes 
made that a newspaper crusade for the public good is merely 
“a scheme to boom circulation” and “to make money.” 

And yet, paradoxical as it may seem, The North American’s 
crusades, which at first we thought would aid circulation, but 
discovered later were a detriment, have in the end contributed 
greatly to creating the force which has made the paper’s cir- 
culation supremacy. 

Thus we may trace to the same source the weakness and 
the strength of The North American, the influences for and 
against its circulation. If this seems contradiciory, let us spec- 
ify some of the kinds of active opposition which its course 
creates. 

All who benefit through intrenched evils in politics are ene- 
mies of such a paper—every crooked contractor, every pro- 
tected wrongdoer, every derelict or dishonest public official, 
every member or hanger-on of the organization which they 
control. : 

Officers and friends of corporations which wrong the pub- 
lic temporarily array themselves against a newspaper which 
obstructs their schemes. In the great coal strike six years ago 
The North American, representing the public, fought to com- 
pel arbitration, and earned the enmity of powerful railroad 
interests. The North American’s successful war on the rail- 
road pass evil not only annoyed the officials, but embittered 
thousands who had profited by the graft. Its exposure of the 
corporate influences which retard the development of the port 
rouses the enmity of those responsible. Financial interests 
which send their depositors’ funds to Wall street for stock 
gamblers’ interests, while home manufacturers must go to 
New York to raise money for their legitimate business, resent 
being told that they are dishonorable and that their influence 
is a blight upon the community. . 

The North American’s exposure of the Asphalt Trust swin- 
dle some years ago raised up another little army of enemies 
The eminently respectab'e perpetrators of that wrong, power- 
ful in finance and with many sycophantic followers, did their 
best to destroy the newspaper’s influence and cut its circula- 
tion. 

Manufacturers of fraudulent, doped and misbranded_prod- 
ucts were made bitter by The North American’s revelations 
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of the oleomargarine swindle and its ceaseless campaign 
against food poisoning. 

Each of these classes was a center of opposition, spreading 
its adverse influence. When officers of big corporations de- 
nounced The North American as anarchistic—for advocating 
reforms which they have since adopted—they led with them 
their subordinates and business men who could be cajoled or 
coerced. When financiers assailed the paper, each had his 
clique of little bankers and brokers and stock gamblers to 
echo the cry. 

Finally, there is the citizen of sodden respectability, who 
earned for Philadelphia the description “corrupt and con- 
tented.” He regards as a personal affront the policy which 
will acknowledge no surrender to political evil, and which ever- 
lastingly is bothering about public wrongs and public improve- 
ments. Wedded to tradition, careful of his conduct and su- 
premely self-satisfied, he abhors vitality as something indecent, 
and grows apopletic with angry amazement when told that in- 
stead of being a pillar of ‘respectable citizenship he is a sup- 
porter of corruption and an obstacle to progress. 

A policy like this, which aims to serve the general welfare, 
must sometimes hurt individuals, and even destroy reputations 
when that is necessary to advance a good cause. Those who 
are hurt cry out, and complain bitterly to their friends and 
their friends’ friends, and all strike back at the newspaper 
which has offended them. The most skeptical can see now 
how absurd it is to say that a journal which agitates against 
evils or in behalf of projects for the public good is “only try- 
ing to make circulation.” 

Yet in spite of all these adverse influences, The North Amer- 
ican has won and held the leadership in its field. The cru- 
sades which were no direct aid to circulation have indirectly 
created and steadily increased it. The explanation, as we have 
noted, is the character which the paper has made and which 
it holds in the public mind. Those temporarily alienated have 
come to realize, many of them, that the paper is doing the 
best it can for the whole people; and they have seen it waging 
good fights in which their interests have not been assailed; 
and they have seen it pursuing a course which no opposition 
has been able to swerve and in which enmity has found no 
dishonor. So they have come back as readers, if not as friends. 


We come now to a discussion of the effect upon advertising 
patronage of such a policy as The North American’s. 

In The North American organization the policy governs the 
business office as absolutely as it governs the editorial rooms. 
It censors the advertising columns, and rigidly excludes some 
of the most profitable kinds of advertising. We purpose to 
reveal now what this practice involves in losses and gains. 

The North American when it passed to the present man- 
agement nine years ago, had very little advertising. At first 
no attempt was made to interest business men, but as the 
circulation grew to figures where advertising could honestly 
be solicited, the paper sought it. 

We acknowledge frankly that at that time the standards 
of our policy were not strictly applied to the advertising col- 
umns. We considered duty done when the news and editorial 
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departments were guided and controlled by it. We took it 
for granted that there must be some good reason, some moral 
justification, for the fact that all newspapers, even the most 
reputable, printed advertisements of doubtful honesty, and 
even of flagrant dishonesty. We found that newspapers were 
regarded, so far as advertising space was concerned, as “com- 
mon carriers,” and were held to be under no legal or moral 
obligation to close their columns to disreputable concerns, or 
to protect their readers from offensive announcements and 
fraudulent schemes. 

But as The North American grew in circulation and influ- 
ence it became noticeable that there was discordance between 
its policy and some of its advertising. It dawned upon us that 
the newspaper which permitted questionable schemes to use 
its columns was in part responsible for the injury done to 
those whose confidence it sought. What startled us chiefly 
was that a specially alluring advertisement in The North 
American would probably appeal most to the readers who had 
the greatest trust in the paper. From that time offensive and 
shady advertisements were cleaned out of The North Amer- 
ican’s columns, never to reappear. 

We realized that even these advertisers had certain rights, 
based upon long acceptance of their announcements by news- 
papers, hence we excluded them quietly, without calling atten- 
tion to the fact, and permitted less scrupulous newspapers to 
gather in increased revenue. 

From that time our advertising columns have been censored 
as strictly as our editorial columns. Many newspapers, it has 
been said, are edited from the business office. The North 
American is unique in having its business office controlled by 
its editorial policy. 

Questionable medical advertisements were the first to be 
sifted. A remedy which is advertised is not necessarily a 
cheat; but some are notorious; they are not only fraudulent, 
but harmful. The worst of them, perhaps, are the most profit- 
able. Columns of their advertisements are still to be found 
in supposedly reputable newspapers. The pages of The North 
American are closed to them. 

There is another class of medical advertising which need 
not be described except to say that it is absolutely unfit for 
publication. This, of course, is barred from The North Amer- 
ican, although it is eagerly accepted by other newspapers, and 
appears in offensive proximity to the advertisements of repu- 
table business houses. 

Next the standard of The North American’s policy was ap- 
plied to financial announcements. Financial advertising is 
profitable, and by most newspapers is accepted indiscrimi- 
nately. Investors are credited with having caution and judg- 
ment, and are supposed to inquire into propositions offered 
to them. Following the general custom, The North American 
for a short time permitted financial advertisers to speak for 
themselves, and did not undertake the onerous and delicate 
task of probing the honesty and value of investment schemes 
projected through its columns. 

But it was learned that readers were buying shares in doubt- 
ful propositions chiefly because they were exploited in The 
North American, and because they had confidence in every- 
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thing, news and advertising, which this newspaper published. 
From that time a rigid censorship was enforced, and no pro- 
moter can buy space in The North American unless his char- 
acter and the character of his investment plan will stand the 
closest scrutiny. 

There are hundreds of columns of advertising of this kind 
printed in other newspapers every year, most of which is of- 
fered to and rejected by The North American, and all of which 
we could obtain by solicitation. So strong is the backing of 
some of the schemes that a newspaper assumes a heavy risk 
in excluding them. The business is often placed by reputable 
agencies, from which we receive large quantities of other ad- 
vertising, and they thoroughly believe in the schemes or they 
would not handle them. Yet it is necessary, in maintaining 
the standard of advertising honor which The North American 
has set up, to run the risk of offending these agencies by clos- 
ing our columns to announcements which they offer in good 
faith. 

Recent action by The North American illustrates the cost 
of governing the advertising columns by the same rules as the 
editorial columns. 

One of the most liberal users of advertising space in the 
country is a financier who is widely known, who has the con- 
fidence of many thousands of persons and who performed a 
public service a few years ago in exposing the misuse of the 
people’s savings by the financial powers of Wall street. In a 
recent advertising campaign he bought heavily of newspaper 
space for elaborate announcements concerning a financial plan 
which he was formulating. The North American published 
his preliminary announcements. It was impossible to tell at 
that time what plan the promoter had in mind. Surface indi- 
cations were that it was a legitimate investment proposition. 

Finally he made known, however, that he wished the peo- 
ple to intrust money to him for use in an enormous stock: 
gambling campaign. Immediately The North American de- 
clined to publish his advertisements. 

Why? He was not engaged in a swindle, nor is he a fly- 
by-night operator. There was nothing to show that he could 
not carry out his skilfully phrased promises. Yet The North 
American could not consistently forward his scheme, even 
through its advertising columns. Holding the confidence of 
its readers, and standing for the principles which it has main- 
tained, it would not be a party to leading those who trust 
it to invest in a gambling enterprise, however “square” the 
project may be. 

Other newspapers do exploit the scheme, at so much per 
line. But to this day the advertisements, which come regu- 
larly to The North American, are filed away in our business 
office, with the orders for the insertions marked “declined.” 

Again, mining propositions of the doubtful sort find no 
room in The North American’s columns. There once were 
many of these projects which were legitimate, and this paper 
carried their announcements; but with the period of wildcat 
promotion of a few years ago came such a host of swindling 
inflations that The North American made an investigation of 
the mining fields, and decided to exclude this profitable class 
of advertising. 
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Similar action was taken in regard to the prometion of the 

oil companies which had a mushroom development two or 
three years ago. One of them, which assumed a name that 
seemed to indicate government sanction and was exploited as 
the people’s defense against monopoly, was exposed by The 
North American and smashed by the law—after it had bought 
from newspapers thousands of dollars’ worth of advertising 
space. 
" hander case was that of a great railroad scheme, exploited 
in full-page advertisements. Every line of this advertising 
was excluded from The North American, although the pro- 
moters—among them men of good standing in their commu- 
nities—urged and argued and even threatened in their efforts 
to buy space in this newspaper. 

So it came about that the bars were put up against all pro- 
motion schemes of this character. Projects which break into 
The North American advertising columns nowadays must 
stand an acid test. 

Another loss, and a very heavy one, has resulted from The 
North American’s stand for local option. Liqtor advertising 
has departed from it. The breweries and distillers and allied 
interests have long withdrawn all patronage from this news- 
paper. The North American’s columns are not yet closed 
against liquor advertising—they cannot be, consistently, while 
the traffic is legal and while the paper upholds local option 
rather than prohibition; but we do not solicit the business, 
and do not want it. Hence, we are in agreement upon one 
question at least with the liquor interests. 

Their campaign, by the way, has been thorough. Ere the 
last beer and whisky announcements had disappeared pres- 
sure so strong had been brought to bear upon associated in- 
dustries that they, too, withdrew. Hotels in which the prin- 
cipal feature is the bar do not advertise in The North Amer- 
ican. Makers of corks and toothpicks have been dragged 
from its columns. Nothing even remotely associated with 
the liquor interests remains except the proprietary treatments 
offered for the cure of drunkenness, the owners of which 
seem to have an optimistic idea that there may be enough 
“left-overs” among The North American’s readers to make 
the advertising pay. 

Beer and wine and whisky advertising, it need hardly be 
said, is very profitable, and since the local option movement 
began the interests have made it specially attractive to those 
newspapers which help the fight against local option by open 
support or by suppression of news. 

Political advertising—the official announcements dispensed 
by municipal officers—naturally must be counted lost when a 
newspaper opposes relentlessly corrupt political powers. A 
Philadelphia newspaper might count upon many thousands of 
dollars annually from this source—if it has a policy which is 
acceptable to the leaders of the dominant party. 

To summarize, maintenance of its policy by The North 
American entails heavy losses in advertising—not less, cer- 
tainly, than $100,000 a year. We are quite sure that were we 
now to throw open our columns to medical advertising, to 
promotion schemes, liquor announcements and _ the other 
things we have mentioned, the increase in twelve months 
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—without solicitation—would far exceed the amount named. 

It is a fact, then, that it costs The North American $100,000 
annually to maintain its policy. Can a newspaper afford such 
a course—especially when, as our correspondent the other day 
intimated, it is a commercial venture? Our answer is that 
no newspaper could, unless it could show corresponding bene- 
fits. A newspaper which is financially crippled is powerless 
to serve the public. It must pay or it cannot be of use. 

The North American has no precedent to cite except that 
which it has made itself. In spite of the losses referred to, 
it has carried sufficient advertising to make it pay a handsome 
and constantly increasing net profit for more than five years. 
The last year, in spite of financial depression, has shown no 
diminution in profits; we doubt whether any other metropoli- 
tan newspaper can say the same. 

Advertisers have continued to use The North American’s 
columns, and steadily increase their use of them. There is a 
purely commercial reason for this. The scientific, trained 
advertiser knaws that a newspaper of such wide circulation 
among thinking readers, a newspaper which dare stand stead- 
ily for such policies as The North American’s, which cost so 
heavily, is too important to be ignored, regardless of business 
rivalries or its views on civic, political, financial or moral 
questions. 

He knows that a newspaper which has made 160,000 circu- 
lation while others have made trifling gains or have gone 
backward; which maintains a policy in the public interest to 
the extent of excluding profitable business which is of doubt- 
ful character and alienating the support of powerful interests, 
yet which still shows a healthy growth in circulation, adver- 
tising and influence, must attract and hold readers who be- 
lieve in it, in its policy and in the selected advertising which 
it carries 

In other words, the a of The North American’s 
policy not only creates a permanent and growing popularity, 
but it makes for purchasing power. Advertisers spend their 
money where it will bring them business. The advertisers of 
Philadelphia—where the science is most advanced and its ex- 
perts most exacting—show their discernment of this news- 
paper’s standing by their increasing investment in its adver- 
tising space. 

The newspaper proprietor or business manager who exam- 
ines this as a cold-blooded business proposition will see at 
once the strength of The North American’s position. He will 
realize that a newspaper which has been governed in all de- 
partments by such a policy, which has suffered every possible 
loss due to the strictness of its standards and to personal, 
political and financial enmities, is more solidly built and is 
better equipped to ride out a storm than a journal with earn- 
ings made up largely from business which is objectionable or 
is conferred by favor. 

The North American has survived years of trial and viru- 
lent opposition. It has been through the fire. And it has 
come forth from the test powerful, respected and established 
on a profit-paying basis. It is no longer an experiment, but a 
demonstrated success. The only question as to its future is 
how far and how fast its development will carry it. 
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NEW YORK STREET CARS 
SELL TONS OF MISSION 
GARDEN TEA. 





CHARLES & CO, PROVE THE MERCHAN- 
DISING POWER OF STREET CARS— 
NATIONAL PRESTIGE ACHIEVED. 





Many advertisers who remain 
skeptical as to the value of street 
car advertising in actually build- 
ing up business need oniy study 
the success of Charles & Co, New 
York, to find real proof. 

Charles & Co. in 1903 were 
grocers, like many other similar 
large concerns in New York City. 
They started their advertising ca- 
reer in that year by taking a smail 
amount of street car advertising 
space in New York City at a cost 
of $0 a month. They advertised 
“Bon Voyage steamer baskets,” a 
basket of delectables to give to a 
friend leaving on a steamer. They 
were delivered at the steamer just 
before sailing. The returns were 
so immediate and numerous that 
the firm at once increased its ad- 
vertising expenditure to $135 a 
month. The remarkable success 
which they had in advertising this 
specialty through the street cars 
is shown by the fact that they 
sometimes sent 100 steamer bas 
kets to the outgoing steamers in 
one day, As they were doing no 
other kind of advertising, obvious- 
ly the New York City street cars 
were the direct producers of this 
result. 

Thinking over their success and 
comprehending the possibilit'es of 
other campaigns, it was decided to 
start advertising an entirely new 
product. Ten thousand pounds of 
a very good quality of Ceylon tea 
were purchased, a price of 35 cents 
per pound set upon it, and the 


name “Mission Garden Tea” 
adopted. Then the New York 
City street cars were again 


brought into service, and again a 
decided and unique success was 
accomplished. After six years of 
New York City street car adver- 
tising, four tons of Mission Garden 
Tea are sold every week. A more 
striking illustration of the market- 
ing ability of street cars could 
scarcely be found. Outside of the 
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street cars, there was no adver- 
tising effort of any account made 
to sell this tea, and the entire 
large volume of sales must be 
credited to this medium. 

But, while this tea-selling cam- 
paign was going on, some other 
interesting effects of the advertis- 
ing were noticeable. People came 
to buy tea, and stayed to buy sug- 
ar, coffee and other groceries. 
They also got into the habit of 
coming to Charles & Co. regularly 
for everything they needed. In 
other words, the street car adver- 
tising opened up not only the sale 
of tea, but the securing of many’ 





‘MISSION GARDEN | 
CEYLON TEA 


Pre eal it of the 


the pound « 


— GARLESe (i 


Garden 
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Being packed in air -tight tins, 
retains its rich. distinctive aroma, 


that coffee sold in bulk does not 


eamoey CHARLES & CO. 


EVERY WreRe 





extremely valuable accounts. Dur- 
ing the last four years Charles & 
Co. have increased their business 
at least 200 per cent. Neverthe- 
less, there was still another thing 
accomplished by the advertising 
which had never been, thought of. 
In the last six or seven months 
the demand for Mission Garden 
Tea has become so pronounced 
that other dealers have felt the 
pressure of public desire, and have 
come to Charles & Co. asking for 
wholesale rates, that they might 
alse sell the tea which advertising 
is making so popular. 

This result throws an interest- 
ing light on the question of street 
car advertising and national dis- 
tribution. Here is one concern 
having just one place of distribu- 
tion among millions of people, and 
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many square miles of territory, 
and still street car advertising was 
able to make people go to one 
particular store im such large num- 
bers. The Van Camp products 
have 12,000 possible distributing 
points in the metropolitan district 
of New York City, while the Na 
tonal Biscuit Company goods also 
have, perhaps, double that number, 
Their advertising, whether im 
street car or newspaper, has an 
almost perfect distributive back 
ing. People can step out of the 
street cars when they see Van 
Camp or Uneeda advertising, and 
buy the product at the very next 
corner, But in the case of Mi 
sion Garden Tea they had to walk 
to one particular lone store in au 
of big New York City. Theo 
retically, it should have been just 
12,000 times as hard for Mission 
Garden Tea to be sold as for 
Heinz products. Yet, if the suc- 
cess of Mission Garden Tea were 
multiplied by 12,000, the volume ot 
business would make a very great 
many businesses the size of Van 
Camp's New York trade. 

Another interesting point de- 
veloped by Charles & Co.'s success 
is the national character of New 

York advertising. Women from 
came and some other points ar 
regularly in the habit of purchas 
ing Mission Garden Tea when 
they come to New York—proving 
the nationalizing power of New 
York advertising, 

Charles & Co. have 
on a Mission Garden Coffee, 
One of the foremost elements of 
success in its campaign has been 
the very attractive and happy name 
chosen, as well as the undoubted 
quality, 

And for all this large business 
developed in six years Charles & 
Co. have paid exactly $16,180 for 
their space in New York City street 
cars! Starting at $80 a month, in 
increased to $135, then to $225 
and now to $450 a month—until 
the original contract has almost no 
room left on its face for another 
renewal endorsement ! 


just put 
also 





The Literary Digest shows over 100 
ts cent increase of business from the 
est during February and March. 
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HIGHEST WAGES PAID IN 
MERIDEN, 
Meriden, Conn, enjoys 
tion of having factories that pay the 
highest wages earned anywhere in the 
United States, ‘The returns of the 
Census Bureau show that the. silver 
workers employed there are the best 
paid men in the country. The big 
manufacturing concerns of this hustling 
New Enotend town produce shotguns 
and other firearms, pianos and piano. 
players, organs, music for piano-play- 
ers, lamps, gas and electric fixtures, cut 


the distine- 


glass, peas and table one machin. 
ery, vardware, clocks and ij welry, 
There are 60,000 people in Meriden 


and the surrounding towns.—-Hditor and 


l'ublisher. 


cnsenatnnisililijijeatneitaianain 
ADVERTISERS USING 
CATCH PHRASE, 


TWO ONE 


Rovan Tyrewniten COMPANY, 
New York Sales Office. 
Editor of VPainrens’ INK: 

1 have no other claim for writing 
Printers’ Ink than that I read the a 
vertising pages of a publication more 
carefully than the literary portion, and 
have always been impressed with what 
might be termed the scarcity of adver: 
tising plagiarism as compared to its oc 
currence in literary and poetic efforts, 

“Star” advertisements are scarce and 
those that make a universal hit do not 
come much oftener than the change of 
the seasons. When such a hit is made 
it generally makes a reputation not only 
for the man who originated the idea but 


for the firm or article advertised. 
As _ I understand advertising, it is 
for the purpose of getting the buyin 


public interested in your goods, and i 
you can coin a phrase or make a pic: 
ture that becomes a general topic of con. 
versation, you have made a hit, 

The firm that makes “Fairy Soap” 
in one of their recent advertisements 
say, “You can pay more, but you can 
not get more,” which, applied to soap, is 
undoubtedly a succinct phrase discussing 
its price, quality and eliminating its 
competitors. This phrase is an open 
borrow, without permission, from the 
phrase “You can pay more but you 
cannot buy more” which was originated 
by the sales manager of the Repal 1 Type 
writer Company, The word “buy Be. 
ing used in the original, because it was 
a question of gurchasing, not getting. 
Getting might be borrowing, stealing or 
securing “soap” in some other way. 

It was said of Milton that he was a 
man so great that he could not be flat- 
tered, but still when he heard this he 
smiled. There certainly is a smile com- 
ing which may be reflected in the ad- 
vertising manager of the “Fairy Soap” 
Company, and I hope that his explana- 
tion will be that it is a consistent co- 
incidence, the phrase being impressed 
upon him because of the Fact that it 
has become popularized in the general 
mind of the public. If advertising was 
done in this way the best hits of the 
season could be chan ed with little ef- 
fort, as follows: ‘Have ou a little 
Royal in your home?” et al 

. S. Stewart. 
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RE: MERIDEN 


silver 
ont 
i CONNECTICUT 
guns 
1anO- 
play. 
ath Has 60,000 people that can’t be reached by the 
= daily papers of other Connecticut cities; 
INE 
It has an unusually large percentage of wealth to 
population; 
> Its big manufactories employ skilled mechanics 
an almost exclusively; 
yhat 
ver 
hve Nearly every person in the field has money to 
oe spend and is a newspaper reader, and— 


; THE MERIDEN 
MORNING 
RECORD 


he 

~ Is the old established FAMILY newspaper of the 
as city; 

. 

: It delivers more than ninety per cent of its 
i entire circulation directly into the homes; 

d- 

‘ It is the ONLY TWO CENT newspaper pub- 
‘ lished in MERIDEN and— 

: Few New England newspapers will give the 


; GENERAL ADVERTISER s0 good results. 
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Display Advertising ( 
CHICAGO MORK 
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EXAMINER'S GAIN IN MAR 


Tribune’s Gain in March . 7 : 
Record-Herald’s Gain in March = 
Inter-Ocean LOSS in March - 
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The above figures of display advertising ps an 


newspaper situation. 


The CHICAGO EXAMINER is the ol grow 
d 


Its city circulation including carrier hom 
Herald COMBINED. 


The figures of the Chicago Tribune for 
advertising for the month over twice as much 


evening, combined. : 


Circulation counts. 
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Information has reached the Chicago Examiner that another morning 
ing carrier home delivery than the Examiner. The Examiner hereby cae 
its city circulation. The Examiner furthermore offers a reward of $500 
circulating the above inaccurate and malicious statement. 
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fins and Losses by the 
WG NEWSPAPERS 
mpared to March 1908 











WH - - - - 540.82 columns 
.  « . - - - 8.53 columns 
» ° . “ - - 4.63 columns 
cs . ° - - 16.64 columns 





ins and loss tell the REAL story of the Chicago 


the fasigt growing morning newspaper in the United States. 


r hom@delivery is greater than the Tribune and Record- 


ne for 
; much 


Pech show that the EXAMINER gained in display 


a all the other Chicago newspapers, morning and 


——— 





ge m4 
‘by challeng 
of $500.0 
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ssaper is privately circulating a report claiming a larger city circulation, includ- 
ay morning newspaper in Chicago to a public investigation and statement of 
for information leading to the detection of the individual or individuals privately 
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A Magazine That 
“Makes Good” 


THE MODERN PRISCILLA “makes good’ in several different 
ways. On keyed ads for high-grade mail order business it “makes 
good” in direct returns to the advertiser. This is largely due to the 
fact that PRISCILLA readers know that the publishers will “‘make 
good” any loss met with through fraud or misrepresentation in its 
advertising columns. 

On publicity advertising THE PRISCILLA “makes good’’ by carry- 
ing the advertiser’s message into the homes of 200,000 well-to-do, in- 
telligent women. This is possible because the magazine itself “makes 
good” its claim to be the best magazine of the kind published anywhere. 


Advertisers’ 
Questions Answered 


If you want to know how many subscribers we have in a given 
state or section of the country, or how many and who our subscribers 
are in any town or city, we will tell you gladly. If you want to 
know the proportion of married and single women among our subscrib- 
ers, or the average annual family income, such facts also we can give 
you. In selling advertising space in THE MODERN PRISCILLA 
we are not selling something of unknown or questionable value. Ask 
anything you want to know about our circulation and you will receive 
a prompt and explicit reply. 


To New England Advertisers 


THE MODERN PRISCILLA is one of the very few high-grade 
women’s magazines published in New England that has gained both 
a national circulation and a national reputation as a profitable adver- 
tising medium. New England advertisers ought therefore thoroughly 
to familiarize themselves with it, and are assured of the publishers’ 
hearty co-operation and assistance in so doing. Sample copies and rate 
card sent on request. 


200,000 is the guaranteed circulation 


$1.00 per line is the present advertising rate, and advertising forms 
close on the 20th of the second month preceding date of issue. Address 
ail communications to 


THE MODERN PRISCILLA 
85 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 


5 A. J. CROCKETT F 
“ond ae _ Mer. of Advertising Chicago Office 


é ; 112 D St. 
F. M. Krucier, Manager Wists Dremt, Manager 
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ADVERTISING VACATIONS. 





THE BOSTON & MAINE AND MAINE 
CENTRAL ROADS DERIVE MUCH OF 
THEIR INCOME FROM THE SALE 
OF TRANSPORTATION TO PLEASURE 
SEEKERS AS A RESULT OF WELL- 
PLANNED COPY. 





By Fred E. Dayton. 


Advertising a railroad is one 
of the finest publicity opportuni- 
ties that comes to an advertising 
man, and the problems of the 
Boston & Maine and Maine Cen- 
tral roads, which have much in 
common, are unique in that the 
physical railroad is not advertised 
at all. The one thing that is 
sought for is to create a desire 
for a vacation to be spent in the 
country reached by these roads. 
This is a different condition than 
some of the Western roads meet, 
also looking for vacation business, 
in that the Western roads have 
competition in the haul to the 
vacation land, while upper New 
England is reached only by these 
roads. Three or four roads her- 
ald the charm of a winter in Cali- 
fornia and dwell upon their own 
superior service. The Boston & 
Maine road seemingly ignores its 
service and its advertising man- 
agers are satisfied if they succeed 
in planting desire to visit New 
England, the great vacation land 
‘of this continent. 

These roads do a large freight 
business, but it can’t be taken from 
them, so the advertising centers 
on the transportation end. The 
year is divided into seasons,— 
winter travel, for which copy in- 
tended to make residents served 
by the roads desire to spend a 
winter somewhere else, a spring 
fishing season, fall hunting sea- 
son, and greatest of all, the sum- 
mer vacation season. A careful 
selection of possible clientele is 
made and then a systematic plan 
is carred out, designed to create 
a desire to enjoy one’s self. There 
is, as well, advertising designed 
to bring new enterprises into the 
territory the road serves, and copy 
to show the value of commuting 
to Boston from attractive suburbs 
along the line. Advertising local 
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excursions, summer and winter, is 
another feature. 

C. E. Farnsworth is advertis- 
ing manager of the Boston & 
Maine road, with a staff of 
twenty-five in Boston and a half 
dozen in New York. Mr, Farns- 
worth succeeded Walter Hayden, 
who came to the Boston & Maine 
four years ago with General Pas- 
senger Agent Burt from the Cen- 
tral Railroad of New Jersey, and 
who was killed in the White 
Mountains in a runaway accident. 
Mr. Farnsworth was _ formerly 
associated with Joe Chappell in 
the National Magazine and has 
had considerable advertising expe- 
rience. 

The need of staffs of such large 
size is apparent, once it is real- 
ized that thousands of people con- 
sult the road in making their 
vacation plans. Every mail brings 
letters, and now that the waftm 
suns are approaching, the mails 
increase until shortly the task will 
be tremendous to satisfy the ques- 
tion seekers. This one wants to 
know the boarding houses at 
shore places along the Atlantic 
coast and that one wants to know 
of a kindly farmer who will take 
on a few summer boarders. The 
Boston & Maine always supplies 
the information in detail. 

If information is sought of sea- 
side places the inquirer receives 
one or two books. “Along the 
Atlantic Coast” is the4title of one 
and it is beautifully illustrated 
with fine photographic reproduc- 
tions on Cameo plate stock and 
printed in double-tone inks. The 
inquirer is certain to receive the 
hotel and boarding house list, 
which is a book of some 200 
pages, which tells the hotels and 
boarding houses, the proprietors, 
the rates, distances from railroad 
station and post-office, if there is 
a livery in connection, and chief 
attractions of the place. The book 
is carefully edited and brought 
up to date, and the accurateness 
of the information is something 
to marvel at. 

The stranger may not know of 
the charms of the old Bay State, 
and for such inquiries there is a 
book titled, “Scenic and Historic 
Massachusetts.” This harks back 
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to the days of the colonists, of 
Salem witchcraft, Lexington 
Bridge, Concord, the Minute Men, 
and what not; and as this is a 
new book this season, Mr. Farns- 
worth’s writers have been busy 
collecting the most interesting 
features of the state, and the 
company’s photographer has been 
busy taking fascinating photo- 
graphs. 

The White Mountains are, of 
course, particularly magnetic in 
attracting summer visitors, and 
considerable attention 1s devoted 
to this section. Lake Sunapee, in 
Vermont, and Lake Winnepasau- 
kee, in New Hampshire, are both 
strong favorites and are described 
in detail, while other books have 
to do with the Connecticut River 
Valley, the Merrimac Valley, 
lakes and streams and hunting 
and fishing. No sections which 
have. vacation attractions are neg- 
lected. 

This year Mr. Farnsworth has 
planned a very attractive new 
booklet titled “Outdoors in New 
England.” This is designed to 
reach a busy man at a time when 
work looks exceeding hard and 
vacations very sweet. That it will 
cause him to slam down the cover 
of a roll-top desk with a bang, 
hurry away and forget to leave 
his address, seems certain. Out- 
doors in New England is a big 
subject and needs to be handled 
in a big way. It also needs to 
be handled in a diplomatic way, 
because it won’t do to offend the 
seashore people by making it all 
mountains, or the seashore and 
lake people by making it all hunt- 
ing. 

“We've only scratched the sur- 
face,’ said Mr. Farnsworth in 
discussing his opportunity. “We 
found that many people wanted 
to spend vacations in shacks and 
bungalows on the mountains and 
in the lake regions. People wrote 
in to us from all over the coun- 
try to know if they cou'd locate 
in such pleasant locations and still 
be reasonably close to a base of 
supplies. We investigated and 
found that many of these shacks 
already built kept guest registers. 
These we were permitted to ex- 
amine and the figures astonished 
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us. A colony of shacks included 
more guests than some of the pre- 









the Fighting Ki 


As soon as word comes that 
the ice is going out, every 
sportsman who can get away 
drops business and packs up 
for a glorious week or two of 


FISHING DOWN 
IN MAINE 


Word has come. The speckled 
beauties are waiting for your 
cunning lures. 































Think of it. You can fish for 
some fighting species in every 
township in Maine from one end 
to the other. This year the 
sport is extra keen and 
there’s plenty for all. 

Even if you know Maine, 

you can best make satis- 

factory arrangements by 


securinys a my Bd new 
and authentic k 
“Directory of Guides” 
No sportsman should be 
without it. Send today, 
two cents in postage. 
Address 
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ONE OF THE LATEST 





tentious hotels. We induced a 
number of people to build shacks, 
which we readily rented, and we 
have effected sales of others. It 
is desirable to have summer vis- 
itors own their summer places, 
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1. What position does a paper hold in its fie!d? 
2. What advertising is it carrying? 
3. What is the quantity and quality of its circulation? 


7 I 
THREE QUESTIONS OF PRIMARY 
IMPORTANCE TO ADVERTISERS 




















To Answer These 
Three Questions 


1. THE BOSTON TRAVELER is the only independent 
one-cent evening newspaper in Boston. ' 

2. THE BOSTON TRAVELER carries every important 
advertiser in Boston, with two exceptions. In 1908 it made the 
largest gains in the Boston field—583 columns, as against 456 
columns gained by its nearest competitor. This, in spite of 
the fact that it rigidly excludes all objectionable copy, medi- 
cal, financial, ete. 

38. THE BOSTON TRAVELER has the largest sworn 
average circulation of any Boston evening paper, viz.: 87,240, 
of which ninety per cent is in the Metropolitan District, 
or right in the heart of the purchasing territory. Jecause 
this circulation is evening, home-going circulation, practically 
all of which is in the Metropolitan District, the use of The 
Traveler in Boston advertising campaigns is absolutely essen- 
tial. 


























The Boston Traveler 


76 SUMMER ST., BOSTON 


Smith & Budd Co. reorviittives 


CHICAGO NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 
Tribune Bldg. 3runswick Bldg. 3rd Nat. Bank Bldg. 
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for then they come year after 
year.” 

During the recent sportsmen’s 
shows in Boston and New York 
the Boston & Maine and Maine 
Central roads secured the concert 
halls in the exposition places. In 
these, stereopticon lectures were 
held hourly during the afternoons 
and evenings. The pictures were 
taken and the slides made by the 
Boston & Maine’s own photogra- 
pher and the lectures were well 
written and finely delivered. The 
subjects varied from descriptions 
of the beach and mountain resorts 
to camping out. This was one of 
the best schemes the roads ever 
used and at the Madison Square 
show in New York the attendance 
for the ten days of the show ran 
over 30,000. No admission was 
charged and the make-up of the 
audience was ofa high type of sport- 
loving citizenship. It is, of course, 
difficult to anticipate results, but it 
must be that the serious attention 
of ali these visitors would count 
for results. 

It is the policy of the road to 
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confine its attentions principally to 
the East. Not much is attempted 
in the country west of Buffalo and 
Pittsburg, though the whole South 
is appealed to. In the West the 
lake regions of Wisconsin and 
Minnesota are attractively power. 
ful and nearby, so that the cost of 
interesting the possible vacation. 
ists there is greater than the >roft 
to be realized. 

With the wide variety of inter- 
ests and the large number of pub- 
lications, it is possible for an accu- 
rate appreciation to be put upon 
different mediums for attracting 
vacation business. Some few mag- 
azines like the Outlook have been 
large pullers, but magazines have 
not paid as well as have newspa- 
pers. The inspiration to spend a va- 
cation at’ some specific-place comes 
quickly and the newspaper, for its 
timeliness, is a powerful influence. 
The Boston & Maine road is a 
large user of newspaper space, 
using double and_ three-column 
copy in type and mortised designs. 
Last season there were prepared 
some very strong illustrations, 
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its territory. 


reaches it. 
Has a field of its own, 


and covers it. 





A paper to every seven persons in 


A paper made for the home, and 
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which other roads have duly ex- 
pressed their approval of by imi- 
tating. 

Mr. Farnsworth reports the suc- 
cess of a liberal billboard cam- 
paign and the value of special tele- 
grams to newspapers of sporting 
items. When the ice begins to 
run out of the northern rivers and 
fishing is good, when moose ‘are 
numerous in the Maine woods, 
brief telegrams to sporting editors 
are of immense value. The papers 
are keen for the news and though 
no mention of the Boston & Maine 
is included, the desire for fishing 
and big game hunting is instilled 
many times, and to reach the hunt- 
ing and fishing grounds the sports- 
man uses the road. 

The work of Mr. Farnsworth 
and his assistants is in strong con- 
trast to the early type of railroad 
advertising manager whose duties 
were mainly that of stat:oner, pub- 
lisher of time tables, distributor of 
free transportation to editors, and 
author of inspired editorials de- 
signed to promote railroad legis- 
lation and welfare. Railroad ad- 
vertising a decade ago consisted 
of swapping transportation for 
space in which to publish time 
tables. Railroad copy to-day puts 
the burden of knowledge of arri- 
val and departure of trains upon 
the travelers and the space is not 
used for their convenience, but 
rather to create the desire for 
travel and vacations to be spent 
somewhere else. 


cian ailiaiiaoirs 
WHO KNOWS THIS MANUFAC- 
TURER? 


Tue Brannon Printinc CoMPANY. 
Printing Specialists. 
TaLiaveca, ALA. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Will you kindly give us the address 
and name of the ink reducer_ which 
we think is manufactured in Indian- 
apolis. 

Thanking you in advance, we are, 

Brannon Printinc Co. 
ooo 

A new advertising association was 
formed in Milwaukee with the election 
of the following officers: F. A. S. 
Price, president; N. Taylor, first 
vice-president; M. Plaisted, second vice- 
president; H. N. Katz, secretary and 
treasurer; J. Fitzgibbons, T. R. Brown, 
E. F. Regensdorf, S. A. Douglas, R. 
J. Penney. 

_The club proposes to hold monthly 
dinner: meetings, and as soon as pos- 
sible to secure permanent quarters. 
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Every corner of Maine 
is covered by the 


Maine Farmer 


The only Agricultural medium 
in the state. 

For 77 years the home paper 
of the farmers of Maine. 

It has a field all its own, not 
covered by any other single 
medium. its circulation of 12,- 
000 is largely paid in advance. 
It has a consistent extensive ad- 
vertising patronage and invari- 
ably makes good for the adver- 
tiser. 

1909 will be a great year in 
Maine—crops have been good— 
the farmers are prosperous, and 
buy largely by mail. 


You, Mr. Advertiser, can 
reach this desirable trade by 
using the 


Maine Farmer 


AUGUSTA. MAINE 


Boston Office, Carroll J. Swan, 
24 Milk St. 

New York Office, F. H. Owen, 
1 Madison Ave. 

Chicago Office, G. L. Macfarlane, 
Boyce Building. 























If you enter 


Che New England 
Field 


with your advertising you will 
be interested in Worcester, 
Mass., the manufacturing centre 
of the state. Worcester has 
1,100 manufacturing plants, em- 
ploying 26,000 skilled workmen, 
sad has an estimated population 
of 150,000 people. If you would 
a these people, advertise in 
the 


EveningPost 


Sworn average circulation of 
13,500 copies per day. Read by 
all classes of people. Circulated 
to the homes of Wercester and 
tributary towns. 


Special Representatives 
CARROLL J. SWAN 
’ Penn Mutual Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


WORCESTER POST CO. 
Worcester, Mass. 
































WHY NOT REDUCTIONS ON 
MAGAZINE PAPER? 


Butrerick PusiisHinc Company, 
PRESIDENT’s OFFICE, 
New York, March 18. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

in the schedule for tariff revision 
submitted to the House of Representa- 
tives, you will discover certain re 
ductions, but they are really on nothing 
but cheap news print, which wall noc 
sell for more than 2% cents a pound. 

The rate on news print up to 2% 
cents per pound has been three-tenths 
of 1 cent. The new schedule reduces 
this rate to one-tenth of 1 cent. The 
rate on paper, valued above 2% cents 
and not above 2% cents, is made two- 
tenths of 1 cent.’ It has been four- 
tenths of 1 cent. When it comes to 
book or magazine paper, the rates re- 
main just as they have been until we 
reach surface-coated paper, where the 
rate has been raised to almost double. 
The duty on paper valued above 3 
cents and not above 4 cents has been 
six-tenths of 1 cent; the rate on paper 
valued above 4 cents and not above 
5 cents has been eight-tenths of 1 cent. 
These so remain. The paper most 
magazines are printed on at its in- 
voice value imported from foreign 
countries would be 3 cents plus, and 
the tax, therefore, on that paper would 
be six-tenths of 1 cent. 

It is weil known that in the year 
1907 super-calendered paper was raised 
in price from $3.50 and $3.75 to $4, 
and was then pushed to $4.15 and 
then $4.25. Whether this sudden rise 
in price was due to combination of 
paper manufacturers or not it is not 
necessary to decide. The fact remains 
that the prices went up. The further 
fact remains that, at the time paper 
was made 4 cents, super-calendered 
paper of the same quality, or bettey, 
could have been brought from Eng 
land, transportation, insurance and 
tariff duty paid, and have been landed 
here at $4.10. The only thing, there 
fore, that enabled the maintenance of 
the 4-cent price was the tariff duty, 
that same being six-tenths of 1 cent per 
pound on paper invoiced at between 3 
and 4 cents. 

The question is, Does labor or the 
higher wages of labor, or a fair re- 
turn for investment, require any such 
protective rate on 3-cent paper? The 
report of the committee says: “The 
duty propgsed is about equal to the 
additional cost of labor in the United 
States and the additional cost of ma- 
terial used by the mills caused by other 
tariff provisions.” I do not dispute the 
truth of this statement applied to cheap 
print paper. believe the one-tenth 
of 1 cent would be justified by the 
labor market; but, when it comes to 
taxing paper costing 3 cents, six-tenths 
of 1 cent, the commission has gone 
away beyond the protection necessary 
to cover labor. My information on 
this subject comes to me from men 
high up in the paper world. 

Super-calendered paper is made of 
sulphite and soda pulp. The labor cost 
in developing a ton of sulphite is less 
than $5. The labor cost in developing 
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a ton of soda pulp is less than $5. A 
ton of sulphite and a ton of sodg 
pulp make two tons of  super-calen. 
dered paper, less a very small. amount 
for waste. The labor cost in making a 
ton of super-calendered paper out o 
sulphite and soda pulp is $10; there. 
fore, the total labor cost of two tons 
of super-calendered paper would be $30, 
or $15 per ton. This is the extreme 
wage rate. The tariff duty on paper 
costing 4 cents, therefore, at eight. 
tenths of 1 cent a pound, would c wer 
not the difference in labor in this 
country and foreign countries, but 
more than the total cost of the labor, 
The tariff duty on paper costing 3 cents 
would be six-tenths of 1 cent per pound, 
or $12 per ton—that is, within $3 per 
ton of the total labor cost. This pro- 
tective tariff, therefore, on its face, is 
simply ridiculous. There is no argu- 
ment on which it can be sustained, and 
it is ultimately the one thing that 
would cnable the paper manufacturers, 
if they so desired, to once again boost 
the price gf super-calendered paper to 
4 cents or more. The prices of 1907 
show the magazine makers what can 
be done to them. 

If there is any consideration of reve- 
nue in framing this tariff, the figures 
show that there has been_ practically 
no duty paid on paper of this class 
for years. The present rate is not at 
all a revenue producer. On all grounds, 
therefore, in the interest of revenue, 
in the interest of fair play, and in the 
protection of one American industry 
from the rapacity of another, it is 
right that a reduction in the tariff on 
higher grades of paper, on_ sulphite, 
and on soda pulp should be made. 

This issue is of tremendous interest 
to publishers at this time. The tariff 
now being discussed will be fixed for 
at least eight or ten years. If the 
tariff wall be lowered, so that, when 
the time comes that paper manufac- 
turers have to make the price even 
two-tenths of 1 cent per pound less 
than they otherwise would, the saving 
to the publisher using only $100,000 a 
year in paper will be $5,000—that 1s, 
5 per cent of his paper bill, figuring 
paper at 4 cents. If such preventive 
measures were in effect ten years, it 
would save him $50,000. What this 
really amounts to in the enormous con- 
sumption of paper by the periodicals 
of this country no one can compute. 

GeorcE W. WILDER. 
President. 


——<4-9-—- —___——_ 


BUSINESS FOR AGENCIES. 
Tue Lake Supertor Wrencu Co., 
SauLteE Ste. Marie. Micu. 

March 29, 1909. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: : 

Here is a small item that may 1n- 
terest your journal or some of its sub- 
scribers. 

The Lake Superior Wrench Com- 
pany will expend $2,500 in advertising 
their wrench between now and Decem- 
ber 31st, this year. They have not yet 
made contracts with any agency. 

Lake Supertor Wrencu Co. 
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THE MAGAZINE ABOUT PEOPLE 
EDITED BY ALFRED HENRY LEWIS 
keeps growing. A year 
ago we required more 
room, took premises at 83- 
85 Broad Street,with 4,000 
feet of floor space, and 
HUMAN LIFE, gaining 
in circulation and adver- 
tising, is like a big boy who 
has outgrown his suit, the 
buttons are bursting off, 
and we are again moving, 
to the corner of Atlantic 
Avenue and Congress 
Street, where we will oc- 
cupy an entire floor, 7,000 

square feet of space. 


We ask advertisers to 
look over a copy of our 
April issue. We would 
be pleased to send copy 
on request. Eight pages 
are added; better paper 
and press work; splendid 
three-colored covers. 


“SpRINGFIELD, Mass., 
Feb. 24, 1909. 
GENTLEMEN: 

We are pleased to write that a sum- 
mary of the returns we have received 
from our advertising during the past six 
months shows that, for the amount of 
money expended, HUMAN LIFE is one 
of the best five, of the magazines in 
which we have placed advertisements. 
We trust that the order arranged to 
be inserted in your April issue will be 
as profitable. 

Yours very truly, 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO.” 


HUMAN LIFE 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


530 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Straws show which 
way the wind 
blows 


There is the Growing 
and Decaying in 
Magazines—the Living 
and the Dead 


Increased Circulation 
Increased Advertising 
also show which way 
the wind blows. 
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THE HARMSWORTH BOOK 
ORGANIZATION. 





A CHAIN OF BRITISH NEWSPAPERS 
RUNNING SERIAL-PART BOOKS— 
PROBLEMS OF SERIAL PUBLICATION 
—THE HARMSWORTH ENCYCLO- 
PAEDIA, SELF-EDUCATOR, ATLAS, 
WORLD HISTORY AND CHILDREN’S 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA—HOW RUN AND 
HOW ADVERTISED. 





(Special Correspondence.) 


Ciun House, Lonpon. 

The great publishing enterprise 
known to the public as the Harms- 
worth organization comprises, as 
well as numerous daily and week- 
ly newspapers, periodicals and 
magazines, a 4 and important 
book publishing department. In 
America the name of Lord North- 
cliffe (Sir Alfred Harmsworth) 
stands for the proprietor of the 
Daily Mail and the recent captor 
of The Times. But the Harms- 
worth newspaper outfit includes a 
good deal more than this. The 
Harmsworths are organized into 
several companies. Associated 
Newspapers, Limited, owns the 
Daily Mail, Evening News, Week- 
ly Despatch, the Over-Seas Daily 
Mail and the Daily Mail Year- 
book. The Pictorial Newspaper 
Company owns the Daily Mirror, 
which, with the exception of the 
Daily Mail, has a larger circula- 
tion than any other morning paper 
in the United Kingdom. The 
Amalgamated Press owns a num- 
ber of periodicals other than news- 
apers, as well as several monthly 
magazines. But, in addition to his 
share in all these, Lord North- 
cliffe personally owns the Ob- 
server and the World (London 
weekly papers); and other mem- 
bers of the Harmsworth family 
own a chain of papers in Glasgow 
and Leeds, and also the oldest 
London evening paper, the Globe. 

As well, there is the great 
Harmsworth book department, 
conducted by a director, who is 
also one of the oldest members 
of a staff famous for the prefer- 
ence shown to young men. This 
is Mr. G. A. Sutton—the brain 
and central nervous system of the 
Harmsworth book system—editori- 


ally, advertisingly and organiza- 
tionally. 

The book department issues 
what are called part-publications, 
These are quite important books 
issued in installments at intervals, 
just like a magazine, but intended 
to be bound up when completed, 
They are handled by the news 
trade, the same as any kind of 
periodical. The father of part- 
publications is the old-fashioned 
house of Cassell & Co., Limited, 
who have been running, ever since 
I can remember, books like “Old 
and New London,” various illus- 
trated Bibles, the Doré Milton 
and the Doré Dante. Long usage 
seems to have established the fact 
that the way to run such things 


is to issue the parts once in two 


weeks at sevenpence a number. 
Why sevenpence and why fort- 
nightly, I do not know. Neither 
does anybody else know. Very 
likely, it is not really the best 
way, but it is the way we are ac- 
customed to. People in England 
would a good deal rather have a 
thing done in the way they are 
accustomed to than have it done 
in the best way. 

Anyway, this convention has 
been accepted by the Harms- 
worths. They always issue them at 
sevenpence and always fortnightly. 
I think the long chain which they 
have issued began with a thing 
which was run in connection with 
the late Queen Victoria’s Diamond 
Jubilee. It was called “Sixty 
Years a Queen,” and published 
fortnightly at sevenpence. At the 
end of the series there was issued, 
as there are issued for all these 
part-publications, binding-cases, by 
which the complete numbers can 
be aggregated into handsome sets 
of books. Thus, for seven cents 
a week, or just one cent a day, a 
man is enabled to acquire a hand- 
some set of books and never miss 
the cost of them. 

“Sixty Years a Queen” proved 
a success, and, still feeling their 
way rather cautiously into the 
part - publication business, the 
Harmsworths next began, during 
the Boer War, a serial having the 
sanguine title, “With the Flag to 
Pretoria.” The late G. W. Steev- 
ens was sending home to the Daily 
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Mail some of the most pictures- 
que war correspondence we had 
ever had, so it was a natural thing 
for the Mail to run a work of this 
kind, as well. “With the Flag” 
was a finely illustrated work, 
planned to finish with the capture 
of Pretoria. This event did not 
come along quite as soon as the 
Harmsworths (and a good many 
other people) expected. But the 
work was so popular that it held 
its subscribers, and, though there 
had to be eighty-two parts issued 
before Pretoria finally fell into the 
hands of the British, the public 
did not seem to mind buying the 
whole story. 

In getting out a part-publication, 
the problem is a curious and in- 
teresting one. 

A part-publication is no good 
to a man unless he buys the 
whole. He cannot begin in the 
middle, unless he likes to put up 
the money for the back issues. 
Consequently, you have to get all 
your buyers within a week or two 
of starting. The big advertising 
has to be done at the outset, and 
it all has to be done in the dark. 
But the Harmsworths had two 
very great advantages in this re- 
spect. Lord Northcliffe person- 
ally, and the organization which 
he controls and which manifests 
his personality in every detail of 
it, a quite unique power of 
knowing what the public wants. 
This is advantage number one. 
The second advantage is that the 
Harmsworths have always had a 
reputation for giving people 
plenty for the money. No one is 
afraid that anything with the 
Harmsworth imprint will not, ac- 
cording to popular taste, be good 
value. People can see the first 
installment at the nearest book- 
stall or newspaper shop, and have 
no cause to doubt that the suc- 
ceeding parts will be up to sam- 
ple. Consequently, they are not 
afraid to start on a considerable 
series of serial payments. They 
do not think that they will get a 
nice first issue, and that the 
et installments will tail 
off. 

Obviously, if a part-publication 
were conducted in this manner, 
teaders would abandon it after 
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The UNION 


of Springfield, 
Massachusetts 


Published in its 
Morning edition 
alone a greater 
number of lines 
of Paid Adver- 
tising than any 
paper in the 
State; one Bos- 
ton Daily ex- 


cepted. 
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having a few installments. 
would cut their loss. They are 
held by no contract. They buy 
or they leave the part unbought, 
just exactly as they buy or re- 
frain from buying a magazine. In 
piactice, most people give an or- 
der to the nearest news agent ‘to 
leave the parts at their house as 
the parts appear. But there is 
nothing to prevent them from 
stopping the order at any moment. 
They could be prevented from 
stopping by continued large ad- 
vertisements, no doubt. But that 
would not pay. It takes very big 
advertising to get a serial started, 
and if one had to continue on the 
same scale for eighteen or twenty 
months, the advertising would eat 
up all the profit. It pays better 
to let a certain number of buyers 
fall off, and with any serial, who- 
ever issues it, this falling off is 
bound to be considerable. Of the 
first issue of the Harmsworth En- 
cyclopaedia 500,000 were sold. It 
ran into forty parts—nearly two 
years. But at the end of nearly 
two years 300,000 people were still 
found ready to buy No. 40, which 
is a good record, according to 
general experience. 

This Harmsworth Encyclope- 
dia was, to my mind, about the 
most daring enterprise that any 
publisher of part-publications has 
ever attempted. It began to be 
issued in the spring of 1904. At 
this time the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica had for a long time been 
widely and most ably advertised 
The history of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica in its modern manifes- 
tations is well known. Acting in 
conjunction with The Times, two 
Americans—H. E. Hooper and W. 
M. Jackson—took the latest edi- 
tion of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica and cut the price in half. 
Subsequently, they added ten ad- 
ditional volumes, bringing the 
work absolutely up to date. 

It is ancient history that five 
or six times as many sets as had 
ever been sold of the Encyclope- 
dia Britannica were sold by the 
Times-Hooper-Jackson combina- 


They 


tion. It is also ancient history 
that by far the finest advertising 
that had ever been seen in th >< 
country was the 


implement by 
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which this amazing result was 
secured. 

Very well. When for about fiye 
years the newspapers had _ been 
filled with the brilliant advertis. 
ing of the Encyclopedia Britanni- 
ca, and when thousands upon 
thousands of sets had been sold, 
the Harmsworths unemotionally 
announced an entirely new ency- 
clopedia, the Harmsworth Eney- 
clopedia! You would have thought 
that everybody who was capable 
of wanting an encyclopedia had 
been fed up. But the Harmsworth 
organization had the genius to 
see, first, that there must be a 
tremendous crowd who would like 
to have an encyclopedia, but who 
would not pay, even by install- 
ments, so large a sum as £28— 
$140. And they also had _ the 
genius to see that the desire of 
these numerous people for an en- 
cyclopedia had been violently and 
most skilfully stimulated through 
the Times Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica advertising, and that these 
unsatisfied encyclopedia lovers 
could be relied upon to come for- 
ward and take in a fresh work. 
They did come forward—half a 
million of them—for the first num- 
ber, and, as I have said, 300,000 
remained faithful to the fortieth. 

The success of the Harmsworth 
Encyclopedia led to the issue of a 
number of educational works un- 
der the general editorship of Mr. 
Arthur Mee. After the Harms- 
worth Encyclopedia came __ the 
Harmsworth Atlas, the Harms- 
worth Self-Educator (‘“Education, 
Success and Fortune for a Half- 
penny a Day”), and the Harms- 
worth History of the World. All 
were issued at sevenpence per 
fortnightly part. 

The most recent enterprise of 
this series is the Children’s Ency- 
clepzdia, which, like other serials, 
was started off with good news- 
paper advertising, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. J. McBain. This en- 
terprise is remarkable and bold: 
no previous publisher hitherto had 
ever made a striking financial suc- 
cess in the issue of children’s lit- 
erature. It had good fortune in 
securing a testimonial from Marl- 
borough House—“The children of 
the Princess of Wales are delight- 
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ed with it and glad to possess it.” 
Mr. McBain made good use of 
this. 

The advertising of the Harms- 
worth publications is not by any 
means confined .to the Harms- 
worth newspapers and periodicals; 
and as a feature of the manage- 
ment it may be mentioned that 
the publication department is 
charged by all the Harmsworth 
publications with full scale rates 
for any space taken. The publi- 
cation department has to take its 
chance with other advertisers, and 
hook-up space in exactly the same 
manner as anyone else. 

The issue of a work in serial 
parts, and, finally, of the binding 
material to enable the set of works 
to be completed, is not the end of 
the sale. As soon as a work is 
completed, the publication depart- 
ment binds up some sets, and be- 
gins to sell them on the install- 
ment plan, delivering complete on 
the first payment and collecting 
the price monthly. There is con- 
sequently a second sale here, so 
long as the remainder of the cop- 
ies printed lasts. These com- 
pleted sets are run by a mail or- 
der and follow-up organization, 
under the charge of Mr. George 


J. Orange, who was once adver-. 


tising manager to Martin Broth- 
ers, the mail order tobacco people, 
whose story I told some weeks 
ago in Printers’ INK. 

The number of copies to be pro- 
duced is a serious initial prob- 
lem. It is necessary before start- 
ing a book to gauge the number 
of people who will buy Part One. 
It is never economical, and not 
always easy, to reprint, supposing 
the demand to exceed the supply. 
In the case, for instance, of the 
Harmsworth Atlas, which ran to 
thirty-six parts and was a very 
fine work indeed, the color priat- 
ing was elaborate. Two months’ 
time was necessary to print one 
complete fortnight’s issue. Now, 
in estimating the number of At- 
lases which could be sold, the 
publishers were confronted with 
the problem, that if they over- 
estimated the possibilities of the 
me. they would be landed with 

a very expensive surplus. On the 
other hand, if they underestimated 


the demand, they could not rec- 
tify the error under eight weeks. 
What happened was that they 
underestimated it. The first pari 
was reprinted, and people more or 
less patiently, but generally less. 
went on taking the second, third 
and fourth installments, and waited 
for the first installment to be re- 
printed and delivered to them. 


Out of the sale of complete and 
bound-up serials arose anew form 
of business—the issue of books in 
complete sets. One series quite 
curiously, was operated in both 
ways. This was the Punch Li- 
brary of Humour, consisting of 
extracts from Punch. Ribald 
Americans say that Punch is no 
laughing matter; but it contains 
the kind of jokes that we like 
here. The Punch Library of Hu- 
mour came out at first in parts, but 
finally it was decided to complete 
it at one jump. The individual 
volumes are complete in them- 
selves. There was nothing to 
prevent anybody from buying one 
of them, and being content with it 
alone. It was not, therefore, quite 
like any other serial publication. 


A considerable feature of book- 
selling in this country of late years 
has been the re-issue of successful 
novels in cheap form at sixpence 
—twelve cents—and the Daily 
Mail sixpenny novels have been 
probably the most successful of 
all of these. Different books have 
been issued in this series. With 
one exception, all of them have 
been books previously issued in 
the ordinary six-shilling novel 
form ($1.50) at twelve times the 
price. The one exception has been 
that very successful detective 
story “The Yellow Room.” This 
‘chad run to thirty-five editions in 
France, and had been translated 
into almost every civilized lan- 
guage. The WHarmsworths ob- 
tained the English rights, and 
issued it at sixpence. It was very 
cleverly advertised, and had a 
huge sale even for a _ sixpenny 
novel. It is curious to note, how- 
ever, that even of this exception- 
ally successful work of fiction, the 
sales were not so great as those 
of the most successful of the seri- 
ous books issued in parts. 

THoMAS RUSSELL. 
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All About Bonds 


A liberal education may be gained 
by reading a small book, written with- 
out prejudice for or against any issue. 
It explains the difference between Gov- 
ernment, Municipal, Railroad, Public 
Service, Public Utility, Hydro-Electric, 
General Mortgage and Debenture Bonds. 
Send 10 cents to 


MESSRS. CLARKESON & CO., 
43 Exchange Place, New York. 








Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY, 
LINCOLN, NEB. 
Prints nothing but original matter and 
brings an abundance of articles and items 
of special interest to German-Americans, 
which accounts for the immense popular- 
ity of the paper in the German settlements 

everywhere, 











THE LEADING THEATRICAL WEEKLY 


ARIETY 


The only theatrical paper reaching the 
desirable class of readers. 
Publication Office 
1536 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 








“Uneeda Biscuit” — 
(Of Course You Do!) 

This famous brand, says Manager 
Mace, “is a strong argument in favor 
of the catch-line when applied to an 
advertised article.” 

You know this, too. But you have 
neglected its opportunities for lack 
of the slogan. 

Get one. Tell Thompson to make 
one for you. Thompson originates 
and sells slogans for trade names and 
business. ust Tell Thompson, 281 
Lark street, Albany, N. Y. 














“A Daily Newspaper for The Home”’ 


The Christian Science 


Monitor 


OF BOSTON, MASS. 


Every Afternoon Except Sunday 


The largest national circula- 
tion, adequate local, national 
and foreign news service. 
Full page of editorials. 
Unique home forum page. 


Advertising rates furnished 
on application. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NOV. 
ELTY MANUFACTURERS. 





The National Association of Adver- 
tising Novelty Manufacturers held its 
semi-annual meeting in Chicago, March 
9th, 10th and 11th. 

The association was organized in 1904 
and includes about sixty of the strong. 
est concerns engaged in the manufac- 
ture of advertising signs, calendars and 
novelties. About thirty-five members 
were present, and the following officers 
and directors were elected: 

President, Orva G. Williams, of The 
O. G. Williams Mfg. Co., Chicago; 
first vice-president, H. B. Hardenburg, 
of H. B. Hardenburg & Co., New York; 
second vice- een Geo. H. Jung, 
of the Geo. Jung Company, Cin- 
cinnati; mae Francis H. Robert- 
son, of Robertson-Putnam Company, 
Chicago; treasurer, C. L. Cruver, of 
The Cruver Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago. 

Board of directors—Chairman, A. E, 
Crowley, of The Merchants’ Publish. 
ing Compan Kalamazoo, Mich.; I. 
Wetzel, of Wetzel Brothers’ Printing 
Company, Br Wis.; W. W. 
Durbin, of The Scioto Sign’ Company, 
Kenton, Ohio; U. O. Colson, of U. O. 
Colson Company, Paris, Il; Fr. A 
Geiger, of Geiger Brothers, Newark, 
N 


Among the subjects discussed were: 
“What an Advertising Line Should In- 
clude,” “The Market—Our Chief As- 
set,” “‘A One-Price System,” “Is It 
Advisable_ to Sell Goods Through 
Brokers, Etc.” 

Sessions of the 10th were given over 
to analysis of different lines of goods 
manufactured and sold by the manu- 
facturers. A permanent secretaryship 
was established, with headquarters at 
Chicago. 


0 


AN AD CLUB IN ATLANTA. 





The Atlanta Ad-Men’s Club of At- 
lanta, Ga., was recently organized with 
sixty-five members, and these officers: 

President, T. H. Brannen, of Bran- 
nen’s Drug Store; 1st vice-president, E. 
Ray Rogers, of Davison-Paxon-Stokes 
Company; 2d_ vice-president, Evelyn 
Harris (son Joel C.), of Southern Bell 
Telephone Company; _ secretar and 
treasurer, Paul P. Reese, of J. K. Orr 
Shoe Company. 

Executive Committee—President and 
Secretary, Roby Robinson, Atlanta Con- 
stitution; §. E. Davidson, Atlanta 
Georgian; Chas. D. Atkinson, Atlanta 
ournal; St. Elmo Massengale, presi- 
dent Massengale Agency; :) . Me- 
Michael, McMichael Agency. Member- 
ship Committee—G. M Chapin, editor 
Practical Advertising; O. H. Hall, 
Southeastern Underwriter; Robt. John- 
ston, Uncle Remus-The Home Magazine 
Entertainment oe Se 
Broyles, of Whitehead & Hoag ‘Com: 
pany; C. A. Smith, of at 3 
macy Company; J. P. Al en, 

Allen & Co. 
Meetings will be held once a month. 
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GUNNING BECOMES GEN- 
ERAL ADVERTISING 
AGENT. 

Negotiations which have been in 
progress for some time have just 
resulted in the complete transfer- 
ence of the material and mechani- 
cal part of The Gunning System, 
Chicago, to the Thomas Cusack 
Company, who, with other com: 
panies, will execute the painting 
part of The Gunning System’s 
work. This means the realization 
of an ideal of Mr. Gunning for a 
big undertaking. The Gunning 
System will now immediately be- 
gin the organizing of various de- 
partments, including a department 
of newspapers and magazines, a 
department of outdoor advertis- 
ing, novelty advertising, merchan- 
dising, copyrights and patents, and 
others, completing a very ambi- 
tious business-building institution. 
Experienced men will be placed 
at the head of each department, 
and the advertising of any concern 
of whatever nature will be taken 
and the most modern ideas oi 
merchandising and advertising by 
whatever mediums seem judicious, 
will be undertaken. 

“So great have many business 
organizations become,” says R. J. 
Gunning, “that their promotion 
needs a special ally with special 
machinery for a campaign of ad- 
vertising. The demand for such 
an ally is enlarging with the 
country’s growth, and we are pre- 
paring for the work. 
ture we will not only recommend 
pa‘nted signs, but every other ad- 
vertising method which seems best 


In the fu- 





adapted .to accomplish the pur- 
pose. In the future it will utilize 
newspapers and magazines quite 
as freely as it has the billboards, 
without any special leaning to any 
medium. 

“Our object in disposing of our 
painting interests is to be in @ 
position to advise any method of 
publicity we consider practical, 
without distinctly favoring a par- 
ticular method.” 

This change has created con- 
siderable surprise, but also con- 
gratulation. Mr. Gunning was a 
sign painter in 1873, and started 
his career with John A. Hamlin 
in painting signs for Wizard Oil. 
His organ‘zation rapidly grew tc 
its present large size. 

——__—__+e+—__—_ 

The Bailey-Wright Company, Cleve- 
land, has just issued a somewhat un- 
usual booklet, in which very excellent 
color half-tones are printed on rough 
paper. It is one of the first and best 
examples of this character. 








{ No hard times here. 1 Tube © 
Mill—2 sheet mills—5 big glass 
houses, 1 crucible steel plant and 
one hundred lesser plants paid big 
wages every week in 1908. Men 
get as high as $12.00 a day—that 
makes buying power. Get a line on 
this great field—send for our rate 
card. Washington Record, Wash- 
, ington, $a. 











The Moving Picture News 


(America’s Leading Cinematograph Weekly) 
Editor, ALFRED H. SAUNDERS 
Write to our advertisers and ask their 
opinion of the value of the “News” as a 
medium. We reach 7,850 Moving Picture 
Men throughout the world. Write for 

sample copy and rates. 
CINEMATOGRAPH PUB. CO. 
30 West 13th Street, New York 














Here is a magazine that sells goods 
at a low cost. We will send you 
statistics on its pulling power. It 
has 25,000 subscribers who pay 
their full dollar a year. Eighty-five 
per cent of its subscriptions are re- 
newed each year. It is now in its 





The Boston Cooking School Magazine 


OF CULINARY SCIENCE AND DOMESTIC ECONOMICS 
JANET McKENZIE HILL, Editor. 








thirteenth year, so it is no experi- 
ment. If you want to get your 
product on the tables of the best 
people in the country, use the Bos- 
ton Cooking School Magazine. Write 


for sample copy and rates. 
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Printers’ INK. 


4 JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 
Founded 1888 by Geo. P. Rowell. 
PRINTERS' INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers, 

President and Treasurer, J. D, HAMPTON, 

* Secretary, J. 1, Romer, 
Orrice: 12 West 31ST STRERT, 
New Yor« Ciry, 

Telephone 5203 Madison. 


The address of the company is the address of 
the officers, 


New England Office: 2 Beacon Street, Boston, 
JuLius MATHEWS, Manager, 


London Agt.,F.W.Sears, 50-52 LudgsteHill,E.C. 
G8" —slesued every Wednesday. Subscription 
price, two dollars a year, one dollar for six 
months, Five cents a copy. 


Jusszr D. Hampton, Editor. 
J. Grorce Frepericx, Managing Editor. 








New York, April 7, 1900. 








That New England 

New England —which has long 
enjoyed the repu- 

tation of being the cradle of con- 
servatism—is rapidly becoming 
aggressive, needs no further proot 
than a recent accomplishment of 
Boston’s now combined commer- 
cial bodies. After years of dis- 
organization, the business men of 
Boston not long ago got together 
and used their brains for common 
good, They discovered, for in 
stance, that the means of handliv. 
coal in Boston and vicinity was ex- 
ceedingly unscientific and uneco- 
nomic, By the employment of labo- 
ratory methods, the heat units of 
the various kinds of coal it bought 
were exactly determined, resulting 
in the saving of hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars to Boston manu- 
facturing concerns. This saving, 
however, was small compared witn 
the saving that was accomplished 
when these united commercial 
bodies organized to handle the un- 
loading and carriage of coal more 
economically at the docks. Prop 
er machinery was adopted, with 
the result that the saving to Bos 
ton manufacturers amounts to 
many millions of dollars annually 
These and other accomplish- 
ments of the Boston commercial 


associations prove what Ney 
Kkngland Yankee shrewdness ¢ap 
achieve when it sets to work jt 
brains. The recent movement by 
New England advertising men 
for pushing advertising interests 
in New England is also of read 
national interest. The number of 
inanufacturers in New England jg 
very large, and the prosperity of 
advertising agencies and maga- 
zines in other parts of the country 
depends somewhat upon the suc: 
cess of those who are a‘ming to 
lift the many remaining conserya- 
tive manufacturers in New Eng- 
land to a proper appreciation of 
modern advertising, 

A strong movement in this di- 
rection has been observable for 
several years. The establishment 
of branches for J. Walter Thomp- 
son, rank Presbrey, and George 
Batten, and the hard work put 
in by magazine representatives, 
have all tended to break up the ex- 
tremely conservative attitude with 
which many New England manu- 
facturers have for a long time 
met the advances of advertising 
men. The signs undoubtedly in- 
dicate a steady increase in the 
volume of New England adver- 
tising. The recent rejuvenation 
of the Educator Cracker, after 
some twenty years of conserva- 
tism, and its consequent success, 
will have many prototypes in the 
near future. 

The value of advertising to N 
Englanders is apparent on_ its 
face, for manufacturing towns 
have always been considered prime 
advertising prospects, and New 
England is particularly rich in 
them. 

The fact that Boston is so well 
governed speaks still further for 
New England thrift. The present 
Mayor found a debt of $100,000, 
and has ended his first year with 
a cash balance of $400,000—a 
thing almost unprecedented — in 
American cities. 





That Collier At the Sphinx 


Club banquet re- 
Refund cently, the ad- 


vertising manager of a prominent 
concern incidentally deprecated 
the refund plan of Collier’s Week- 
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ly. Perhaps he meant it more 
humorously than seriously, buc it 
would be particularly untortunate 
if the impression was gathered 
that a siep such as was taken b; 
Collier's was undesirable. 

To those advertisers who have 
been working hard for years to 
secure more definite and straig 
forward circulation dealings with 
publishers, the stand take: 
Collier's was nothing short of a 
hoon, ‘The prominent position ox 
cupied by Collier’s, and the un- 
cquivocal nature of its stand for 
absolutely specific circulation state- 
ments, undoubtedly was a_ strong 
influence in the same direction 
throughout the publishing ficld 
thing devoutly to be wished for, 
and to be treated with respect an 
gratitude. 

An evolution is going on at 
present among publishers in ft). 
matter of circulation, and the 
time will undoubtedly come whei 
circulation data will be universal 
open, and publishers will realizc 
ihe benefit of such a policy. 

On the other hand, advert'sers 
will grow to understand the rela- 
tive merits of quantity and quali 
ty in circulation, and cease to 
over-emphasize quantity, until 2 
thoroughly scientific basis for cir 
culation judgment will be finally 
reached. 

At this time, a move such as 
made by Collier's ought to receive 
the heartiest support from adver- 
tisers everywhere, as somethi 
the interest of the entire advertis- 
ing business; and cynical depreca- 
tion should find no sympathy. 


N. W. Ayer a. peg 
& Son Cele- teresting, but 

brate 40th there are occa- 

Anniversary sionally notable 

exceptions, 

On April 1st, N. W. Ayer & 
Son, Philadeiphia, celebrated the 
forticth anniversary of their busi- 
ness career in a quietly appropri- 
ate way. At the same time the 
thirty-fourth anniversary of the 
connection of Mr. H. N. McKin- 
nev with the firm was observed. 

The success of this large and 


famous advertising agency has 
been and is of vital importance to 
the entire advertising business. 
for forty years it has stood firmly 
upon its ground, and maintained 
the principles of the advertising 
business which are now recognized 
everywhere, during the time when 
it seemed as if not a shred would 
be left of them. N. W. Ayer & 
Son have always stood like a rock 
against the efforts to lower com- 
missions, and their position has 
lent a tower of courage to other 
advertising agents to take the 
same fair and necessary stand. 
“There have been many times,” 
says one of the most prominent 
advertising agents in the country, 
“when I feel sure I would have 
failed to maintain my position 1f 
| had not been able to point to the 
firm of N. W. Ayer & Son and 
prove that the advertis'ng agency 
business was still maintaining its 
principles.” 

The honorable, consistent and 
unswerving business policy of 
N. W. Ayer & Son has undoubt- 
edly been a chief element of 
strength and dignity in the adver- 
tising profession. It has com- 
manded the respect of large firms 
and corporations which otherwise 
would never have come into the 
advertising field; and to its stand- 
ing and ability is undoubtedly due 
the entry of so many of the big- 
gest and best manufacturers and 
corporations into magazine, news- 
paper and outdoor advertising. 
The rapid advancement’ of adver- 
(ising away from. charlatanism, 
disorganization and_ dishonesty 
can be traced from the time that 
representative manufacturers with 
principles were first induced by 
N. W. Ayer & Son, and others 
who followed their lead, to use 
printers’ ink for establishing their 
rade-marks. 

The entire advertising profes- 
sion is stronger and, more pros- 
perous to-day because of the ferty 
years’ activity of N. W. Ayer & 
Son, and the entire advertising 
and publishing world will unques- 
tionably cordially unite with 
Printers’ INK in tendering the 
leading advertising agency in 
America congratulations on -its 
long ard important career, 
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Another  t always marks 
a distinct event 

Guaranteed in the newspaper 
Star Paper {eid whena paper 


joins the Printers’ INK Guaran- 
teed Star List. The addition of 
the Johnstown, Pa., daily and 
weekly Tribune makes a total of 
68 papers on the list. 

The Johnstown Tribune is very 
highly regarded by local adver- 
tisers, and its foreign advertising 
thus far carried is of a representa- 
tive character. Its policies and 
principles, both in editorial and 
business departments, are such as 
to command respect and confi- 
dence. It insists on strict com- 
pliance with contracts and rates 

The Tribune has, according to 
its publisher, never been less than 
20 per cent ahead of competitors 
in the volume of local advertising, 
and many times, more. PRINTERS’ 
Ink welcomes the Tribune to the 
ranks of Guaranteed Star medi- 
ums, which are admi‘tted to be 
the best in the country. One hun- 
dred dollars has been paid to 
Printers’ INK, to be forfeited on 
presentation of proof contradict- 
ing the Tribune’s sworn circula- 
tion statement. 

The following is the list of 
Printers’ INK Guaranteed Star 
mediums : 


Post, Denver, Colo. 
Morning Telegram, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Evening Star, Washington, 
Chronicle, Augusta, Ga. 
Daily News, Chicago, IIl. 
Record-Herald, Chicago, Ill. 
Tribune, Chicago, IIl. 
venska Tribune-Nyheter, Chicago, Ill. 
Daily Review, Decatur, II. 
Herald, Decatur, Ill. 
Star, Peoria, Ill. 
Journal, Peoria, Ill. 
Journal, Crawfordsville, Ind. 
News, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Star, Indianapolis, Ind. 
vening Item, Richmond, Ind. 
Tribune, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Successful Farming Des Moines, Ia. 
ribune, Sioux City, Ia. 
Capital, Topeka, Kan. , 
News, Baltimore, Md. 
Globe, Boston, Mass. 
Post, Boston, Mass. . 
Enterprise, Brockton, Mass. 
Citizen-Press, Jackson, Mich. 
Morning Patriot, Jackson, Mich. 
Journal, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Tribune, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Farm Stock and Home, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
Svenska Amerikanska Posten, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 
Pioneer Press, St. Paul, Minn. 


Star, Kansas City, Mo. 

Daily Star, Lincoln, Neb. 

State Journal and Ev ening News, Lin. 

coln, Neb. 

Register, Red Bank, N. J. 
Standard Union Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Evening News, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Argus, Mount rot, a a 
News, Newburgh, N. Y. 

ucecord, Troy, N. 

Beacon Journal, * O. 
Journal, Portland, Ore. 
Oregonian, Portland, Ore. 
Telegram, Portland, Ore. 

Times, Erie, Pa. 

Bulletin, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Press, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Record, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Post, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Telegraph, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Tribune, Johnstown, Pa. 

Local News, West Chester, Pa. 
Bulletin, Providence, I, 
Tribune, Providence, R. I. 
State, Columbia, S. c 

News, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Journal and Tribune, Knoxville, Tenn, 
Banner, Nashville, Tenn. 
Post-Intelligencer, Seattle, Wash. 
Times, Seattle, Wash. 

Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Wisconsin Agriculturist, Racine, Wis. 
Star, Montreal, Can. 

La Presse, Montreal, Can. 

Mail and Empire, Toronto, Can. 





A Remarkable No publisher or 
Newspaper advertising mau 
and Its Re- ° h ould fail t 

read the large 
markable Ad and striking ad 
of the Philadelphia North Ameri- 
can in this issue. It is really an 

event in newspaper publishing. A 
paper which has done such re- 
markable things with such re- 

markable success as The North 

American,. and which has _ the 

courage to take so large a num- 

ber of advertising pages in Print- 

ERS’ INK to tell some vital truths 

about newspaper publish:ng, is a 

newspaper worth studying by 

everybody. 

The Philadelphia North Ameri- 
can is one of- the few great news- 
papers with aggressive ideals and 
the money to back them up. It 
has built for itself in Pennsylvania 
and contiguous territory a popular 
reputation, which has quite aptly 
been compared with the esteem in 
which ex-President Roosevelt is 
held. It has been as many-sided, 
as energetic and as constant in its 
work for public benefit as our re- 
markable ex-President. It has 
worked for political reform, for 
local option, for the extinction of 
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tuberculosis, for an opera-house 
for Philadelphia, and for every- 
thing else, large and small, which 
has seemed. in the interests of 
common weal. Meanwhile, it has 
fulfilled every other function of a 
live newspaper, maintaining a 
high order of news service, and 
has not been afraid to take its 
own medicine and advertise. 

In its advertisement there are 
things to set anyone thinking it 
he can think at all, and to aa- 
yertisers who are accustomed to 
judge a medium by the character of 
its influence, as well as by circu- 
lation, its story will be particular- 
ly interesting. Perhaps more than 
any other newspaper, the Philad~ 
phia North American has proved 
the success a newspaper can 
achieve by spending money to 
prove its sincere, active interest 
in public welfare. 


It is easy enough 
Business to increase the 
Judgment volume of the 

average business. The trick can 
be done by any chap possessed of 
good health, energy and backed by 
an ample bank account. But what 
everybody can not do is to get the 
increased business on a basis that 
shows a net profit-at the end of 
the year. 

An old concern went into the 
hands of a receiver not long ago 
despite the fact that its sales had 
been doubled within two years. 
Under a conservative manage- 
ment, the business had gone along 
for years, growing not at all or 
very slightly. But during all that 
period it had paid its stockholders 
substantial dividends. At the end 
of each fiscal year there was a 
nice rake-off for everybody. A 
new manager took hold. With 
him, optimism was so highly de- 
veloped that it amounted to a dis- 
ease. He scorned the careful and 
somewhat slow-going methods of 
his predecessors. He would boom 
the business tremendcus!y. Ac- 
cordingly, the force of traveling 
salesmen was increased three 
times its former size and a hurrah 
advertising campaign was started. 
As a result the volume of busi- 
ness was enlarged materially, but 
the enlargement was secured at a 





cost that proved ruinous. Finally 
the creditors got together—vari- 
ous advertising interests were 
heavily represented at the meet- 
ing—they took the business away 
from the sky-rocket gentleman 
and handed it right back to the 
old, conservative manager who 
had not done much to make the 
business grow, but at least had 
run it so that it had paid good 
dividends. The extra salesmen 
were cut off and the slap-dash 
advertising stopped. If the pres- 
ent management should again take 
up advertising, they will have the 
money in the bank to pay for it 
before it is contracted for. The 
case has been so recently and so 
conspicuously before the advertis- 
ing community that it will be iden- 
tified without making the mention 
of names necessary. 

This instance is cited simply to 
illustrate what is and what is not 
good business judgment. No ad- 
vertising man has any occasion to 
pat himself on the back because 
the business he advertises has 
grown 50 or 100 per cent. The 
real test of his ability is whether 
the increase has been secured on 
a profitable basis. Concerns that 
expect their advertising agents or 
their advertising managers to ren- 
der them expert service should be 
willing to give them access to the 
vital statistics. No advertising 
man can properly serve his em- 
ployer if he is not allowed to have 
complete information as to the 
precise results, in dollars and 
cents, that the advertising is pro- 
ducing. Otherwise there is always 
the danger that the campaign will 
be conducted along lines which 
may increase the business, but will 
result in a net loss to the adver- 
tiser. Many an advertising agent 
has lost a promising account for 
just such a reason. He was more 
sinned against than sinning. How 
can an agent be expected to exer- 
cise good business judgment, even 
where he has it to start with, if 
he is not taken completely into his 
principal’s confidence and allowed 
to know every vital fact from be- 
hind the scenes that has a bear- 
ing on the problem of increasing 
business on a profitable percent- 
age of cost? A case in point is 
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that of the Victor 
chine. 

It is said that Powers & Arm- 
strong’s notable success with the 
Victor advertising has been due to 
the fact that they were given free 
access to the innermost secrets of 
the business. The statement in 
Printers’ INxk’s article on the Vic- 
tor to the effect that Mr. Johnson, 
president of the company, is wiil- 
ing to double his appropriation at 
any time that he can persuade his 
agent it is good business judgment 
to do so was most significant. That 
is, it carried its moral to those who 
are capable of reading between the 
lines = drawing logical deduc- 
tions. Gocd business judgment is 
at the bottom of all advertising 
successes and re‘iable judgment 
can never be expected with on!y 
a partial knowledge of the situa- 
tion. 


Talking Ma- 





Marked Manu facturers 
and publishers in- 


Copies terested especial- 
ly in articles in Printers’ INK 
buy large numbers of extra cop- 
ies to mail to prospective adver- 
tisers and others. Printers’ INK 
furnishes envelopes, but does not 
mail these extra copies. Lately 
numerous complaints have been 
received stating that insufficient 
postage has been placed on large 
numbers mailed elsewhere than 
from Printers’ INK, causing the 
recipient {0 pay 4c postage due. 

The envelopes containing 
PRINTERS INK are not sealed— 
a 2c stamp will carry it anywhere 
in the United States; for Canada, 
for Great Britain, for European 
cities, sealed envelopes are unnec- 
essary, and double the postage. 


The Dayton (Ohio) Publicity League 
opened its new rooms with a_house- 
warming and reception to business men, 
March 17th. After talks of W. J. 
LaCroix, A. F. Sheldon, of Chicago, 
and Dr. W. A. Funk, an unique adver- 
tising auction was held. Space which 
had been donated by the News, Herald, 
Journal and Volksseitung was so!d to 
the highest bidders, the proceeds going 
to the benefit of the club. 


Owing to the illness of the editor of 
the Grand. Army Advocate, Des Moines, 
the Des Moines Ad Club has proposed 
to take charge of the paper for one 
issue to give the editor a benefit. 


NOW IT’S ONIONS TO BE 
ADVERTISED. 


The Texas Onion Growers’ As- 
sociation has appropriated a fund 
tor the advertising of their prod- 
uct, to be known hereafter unde 
the brand name of Toga Onions, 
‘Lo move the crop, estimated 
approximately 3,000 cars, a whirl- 
wind campaign of advertising 
wi.l be launched about April roth 
in such cities as Chicago, St. Louis, 
e.¢c.—using quarter-page space in 
the newspapers. <An_ elaborate 
follow-up on the commission men, 
retail grocers and _ hucksters is 
part of the movement submitted 
io the association by Messrs, 
Durand & Ciendenin, of the Nel- 
son Chesman Company, which 
agency was awarded the contract. 
Next year the Texas association 
will use a package or coniainer of 
its own for greater convenience 
in handling, ard in order to reach 
the consumer with more success 
than is now possible under the 
prevailing commission methods of 
handling in buik. “If profitable 
publicity is predicated upon the 
package, and good advertising. con- 
ditioned upon the container,” as 
declared by Mr. Ciendeuin 1n his 
address at Laredo, “then the time 
is coming when the marketing of 
preferred produce will be gov- 
erned by the same principle—and 
the Bermudas of the Rio Grande 
wll lead the procession.” 


ee ined 


Carl M. Green, advertising manager 
of Uncle Remus’ Magazine, states shat 
the April number of this year carries 
tie most advertising of any issue in the 
history of the publication. There are 
eght full pages of advertising, and it 
wou'd seem from the volume of busi- 
ness carried that advertisers have de- 
cided that Uncle Remus’ is the maga- 
zine which covers the South. 


Gilbert D. Raine has been returned to 
active. control of h’'s_ property. the 
Memphis News Scimiiar, throvgh. the 
discharge of the temporary receiver, 
and the aprointment of Judge J. W. 
Suchanan, Mr. Raine’s attorney, as 
permanent receiver. 

Mr. Raine has appointed W. M. 
Clemens general manager, and A. T. 
Moore will be elected secretary and 
treasurer, vice G. A. Somarindyck, re- 
signed. Mr. Clemens will retain his 
duties as managing editor. 
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SO ARE OUR ADVERTISING PATRONS, for they have had 
aad are still receiving large and profitable returns from their advertising 
space in COMFORT. 

This sounds like an old story, and so it is. But it is agood story, a truc story, 
and good because it is true. Like good wine it improves with age. 

COMFORT is twenty-one years old and has been improving all the time. 

A larger paper ; a better paper ; subscription price raised in May, 1908; and 
again in May, 1909; a more popular paper and a better class of readers. 


THIS IS COMFORT’S JUBILEE YEAR 
which began with our twenty-first anniversary Souvenir Number last 
November. It was a big success which we have followed up with frequent 
special occasional numbers even better and mere popular. We are 


making continual efforts for constant improvement. 
It costs us more, but it pays us better and it pays our advertisers 


much better. 
NOTE RESULTS:—COMFORT has carried more advertising this year 


tan ever before, and in March the most it ever had in one month. 
COMFORT IS THE PRINCE OF MAIL-ORDER PAPERS 


It leads, others follow. It has the sincere flattery of a host of imitations, but 
they lack the true ring of the genuine coin which distinguishes COMFORT from 


the counterfeit. 


Comfort’s Millions of Rural Readers 
each month are on the gz wive of expectancy and keen for mail-order 
bargains. 


They are consumers; they are buyers; THEY HAVE CASH. 


If your copy is right, so that it could ever pay you anywhere, it will pay 
you well in COMFORT. 


The progressive and alert general or mail-order advertiser cannot 
afford to overlook or neglect such a medium to 


Round Out His Business and Increase His Profits 
Engage space and send copy early for better position. 

Forms close on 15th of month prior to date of issue. 

Send through any reliable agency, or direct to 


tiaw York Office: 1105 Flatizon Bldg. W.H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc, Chicago Cffice: 1635 Mazquette Bidg. 
WALTER R, JENKINS, Jr., Representative AUGUSTA, MAINE FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative 
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Burlington, Vermont 


Vermont’s largest city and 


principal wholesale center. 
Largest circulation of any 


Vermont paper. By far the 
largest city circulation of 
any Buriington paper. 


Covers 100 R.F.D. routes. 


Carries more local and gen- 
eral advertising and prints 
a greater amount of news 
matter than any other Bur- 
lington paper. 

Circulation examined by As- 
sociation of American Ad- 
vertisers, 


A Roll of Honor paper. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, 


Representative. 











Montpelier, Vt. 


Besides several manufacturing 
industries and extensive granite 
quarrying, Montpelier is one of 
the trading centers of a fertile 
farming district. 


The Argus 


is the recognized leading Mont- 
pelier daily. 

It has today and has had for 
many years a much larger cir- 
culation than that of any other 
Montpelier daily. 

It is the only Montpelier daily 
having the Associated Press ser- 
vice and its local news and coun- 
try correspondence is the most 
complete. 

Circulation examined by A. 

Only paper permitting this 
examination! 

Roll of Honor paper. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, 
Representative. 
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| SUCCESS OF THE “CHRIS. 
TIAN SCIENCE MONITOR” 


IN ONE HUNDRED DAYS IT wag 
CLIMBED 10 A HIGH PLACE As Ay 
UNIQUE AND SUCCESSFUL DAILyY~ 
NATIONAL CHARACTER OF ITS Ap. 
VERTISING REACH, 





On March 25th The Christian 
Science Monitor put forth its rooth 
issue from Boston. Since jt 
started, on November 25th, as “a 
daily newspaper for the home,” 
with four editions each week-day, 
th:s unique newspaper has de- 
monstrated that it is successfully 
filling a journalistic field of very 
wide proportions. 

Many newspapers have _ been 
started by various sects of peo- 
ple, and most of them have failed 
because obviously inadequate as qa 
newspaper, however agrecable it 
was to a small coterie or sect. In 
The Christian Science Monitor, 
however, the public early discoy- 
ered that the words “Christian 
Science” in the title referred to 
aims and methods, rather than to 
subject matter. Instead of a whole 
paper made up of the news of a 
special denomination, as many ex- 
pected, the paper made itself a 
general newspaper, covering the 
happenings of interest all over the 
world, as well as in Boston and 
New England, just exactly as any 
other able newspaper would cover 
them, except that scandal and sen- 
sation, so-called, were eliminated, 
and the record of crime and dis- 
aster minimized. 

There are to be found in the 
Monitor all the high-class features 
of the modern newspaper, includ- 
ing a cable page, a sporting page, 
a page for the home, theatrical 
and musical criticisms, and an en- 
tire page for editorials. Each de- 
partment is handled by _ trained 
newspaper men, and an English 
journalist was secured to super- 
vise the international features and 
contribute a foreign editorial each 
day. This was done because the 
foreign circulation of the Monitor 
demanded special attention. 

The advertising organization of 
the Monitor is much the same as 
that of any other newspaper— 
with an Eastern and Western of- 
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fice—in New York and Cnicago— 
a spec:al Pacific Coast representa- 
tive, and a London ktureau. A 
rigid selection and revis’on of ad- 
vertising matter is made to keep 
up the quality and keep down the 
quantity, making the advertising 
which is now accepted specially 
valuable. 

The unique thing about the 
Monitor to the general advertiser 
is that, while its daily editions give 
it the looks and character of a 
daily newspaper, it has a maga- 
sine distribution of circulation. It 
is credited with having the largest 
paid subscription list of any daily 
newspaper. People are saying: 
“We like The Christian Science 
Monitor because it gives the news, 
and is interesting and clean.” 

The first of the four daily runs, 
called the national edition, is cir- 
culated not only by individual sub- 
scriptions throughout the world, 
but by 1,100 branch agencies, es- 
tablished in Christian Science 
reading rooms, situated in every 
civilized country, in addition to 
regular newsstand, hotel and _ li- 
brary circulation. Following the 
national edition, there are separate 
editions, called New England edi- 
tion, city edition, and last edition, 
with frequent extras on this last 
run, to keep up with the latest 
afternoon news. 

The Monitor has a strong local 
representation, and maintains a 
good position with the ranking 
dailies of the Hub City. 

Few journalistic experiments 
have been watched with more in- 
terest than The Christian Science 
Monitor, which has now won for 
itself in an astonishingly short 
time a solid place among widely 
circulating mediums. It has proved 
what capable journalism can do, 
even though it cuts out the more 
or less sensational features of the 
day’s news, and even though it is 
run to some extent in the interests 
of a particular religious denomina- 
tion, Christian Scientists comprise 
a denomination of people of cer- 
tain beliefs, like many similar de- 
nominations—Methodists, Presby- 
terians, etc.—and that they have 
made the Monitor go is a com- 
pliment to careful business-like 
analysis of the situation. 











Salem 
Evening 


News 
SALEM, MASS. 


A one-cent paper 
established in 1880, 
and the only daily 
in its territory, em- 
bracing a population 
of 150,000, with- 
in ten miles of 
Salem. 

The daily circu- 


lation exceeds 


18,000 copies 


These papers go di- 
rectly into the 
homes of prosperous 
people, who are 
never disturbed by 
labor troubles or 
poverty. The con- 
ditions make The 
News an ideal ad- 
vertising medium, 
especially since the 
charge for space is 
low. 
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| HOLBROOK'S SAUCE Wins oye 
R tl (, | { AMERICAN MARKET WITH ly en 
ll ali Brmon PAINTED SIGNS. the | 
fae “we 
Most extensive marble quarry- Ww 
ing interests in America. An- BACKWARD TRADE STIMULATED BY A men 
nual output of one company YEAR'S CAMPAIGN—DEALERS IM- to uw: 
alone wane Se. PRESSED—SITES CAREFULLY CHOos- are | 
yearly. fully 4,000 operatives a ° Rhee: ae. 
employed in this industry alone EN—GOOD TRADE ESTABLISHED, most 
in and around Rutland. ae call 


Perhaps the pronounced adver- 


resu 
tising value of painted signs was with 
never better exemplified than re- 5 i 
cently, when Holbrooks Limited, f 


rour 
o sili es anata ‘ the well-known manufacturers of but 
ver double the circulation o és 1 aoe ee : ; 
any other Rutland daily. This Ho!brook's Sauce, came to this to 
applies both to total circulation country with the intention of es. beet 
ond city, civexiation. ' tablishing a profitable trade. Con 
1€ erald has the only tele- Tha . . R . . 
saline tae tetties aikemiehe So lhe ( ompany’s product had ever 
a modern local daily. Its ex- been placed on this market some | 
penses wend results in ob- years ago, but through a distrib- man 
taining local and state news are uting agency. anc >_ fa 1 ana 
also far greater than that of spect Saad icy, and the results were doo! 
any other local paper! not satisfactory. Under these con- simy 
It enjoys by far the largest ditions it was naturally very diff- Wh 
patronage of both local concerns cult to interest the retailers: con- “ee 
and general advertisers. 5 ntly. tl : chain “ dea. 
Circulation examined by A. sequentiy, the company dec ded to abo! 
A. A. (Only Rutland - paper send their own representative vert 
were On ny over to take charge, and to ad- it ‘s 
4 1 oO oO ADC . . . e 
JULIUS MATHEWS vertise direct to the consumer, and to 
; “Rep a, to make arrangements with the ver 
epresentative. 5] . 
‘ . large who'esale grocery houses to natt 





supply “Holbrook’s” to all their 
customers. 

When the company’s representa- rr 

| tive called on the trade he found 

St Albans Vermont that his “Sauce” was, in many 

) 1 | cases, hidden in the cellars, and 

that the retailers did not seem to 

care to have it on their shelves, 

since there was very little de- 

mand for it and no incentive to 





St. Albans, Swanton and St. 
Albans Bay have very close to 
12,000 population. 

In addition the Vermont Rail- 








way oe a see rate — push it. It did not take him long 
a week, rom sc¢vera surround- P 2 7 . . ° on 

laden Seleainn the tendon to find out that the only thing to 
population that a St. Albans re- do was to start. over again from ( 
tailer can count on up to over | the very beginning; and the first do. 
20,000 population. step was to contract with The O. ax 
T. Gude Company for a compre- ha 
The Messen df hensive outdoor advertising dis- ou 
p'av covering one entire year. fol 
has a daily circulation of over Then he put a corps of men in at 
3,600 copies. Has full day ser- | the field to call on the dealers and ad 
vice of Associated Press and its | tell them their plans, and so'ic't ve 

own local news reporters in all eke os wees “We will carry 
these towns in Northern Ver- t cir co-ope ration. ewl carry co 
mont to whose trade its local this through along the lines laid so 
merchants cater. out for one full year, if we do not fo 
_ Has a_ practically exclusive sell a dollar’s worth of goods,” he he 

field in Northern Vermont. Cir- leclared Even then tl lealers 
culation examined by Associa- deciared, even then the dealers th 
tion of American Advertisers. were not convinced. They indi- ve 

A Roll of Honor paper. cated plainly that “they must be 
a A STEN shown.” 
JULIUS MATHEWS, T attul 1 2) 
iiieemaainni The advertising was put out si 

epresentative. ; 

o— . and the company waited two tr 

weeks before they again sent out 
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their men. When the men report- 
ed the first night they were great- 
lyencouraged. They declared that 
the change was very noticeable— 

“we can get interviews now with 
men who simply would not talk 
to us heretofore. iNot all of them 
are willing to place orders, but in 
most instances we were told to 
call again—that they would watch 
results, and perhaps make a deal 
with us later,” they said. 

The next canvass of the fieid 
found the dealers not only willing 
but anxious to put in the goods, 
to supply the demand that hau 
been created by the advertising. 
Conditions have :mproved rapidly 
ever since. 

This instance is only one of the 
many that prove the value of Out- 
door Publicity over and above the 
simple creation of the demand. 
While it is true that the average 
dealer does not know’ enough 
about the different kinds of ad- 
vertising to really have a choice, 
it ‘s a fact that most dealers scem 
to regard outdoor work as of 
very permanent and_ substantial 
nature. 














A HOLBROOK SIGN. 


Of course, the influence of out- 
door work on the dealer can be 
exaggerated. Many a firm who 
has gone into a campaign with- 
out the necessary sales force to 
follow it up has been disappointed 
at results, and has reported the 
advertising as unsatisfactory. Ad- 
vertising will create a demand, of 
course, but if the dealer is not 
solicited regularly, and fully in- 
formed on the value of the goods, 
he is very likely to substitute and 
thus nullify the value of the ad- 
vertising. 

Holbrooks Limited have so far 
used outdoor advertising exclu- 
sively. Their display is concen- 
trated in the residential districts 


of the city. The show:ng was 
carefully selected by H.. Gil- 
bert Nobbs, of Toronto, Ameri- 
can manager for ‘“Holbrook’s,” 
and is so arranged as to cover 
practicaliy every approach to the 
various marketing centers, so that 
no woman or maid can go to or 
from market without coming face 
to face with one or two of the 
*Holbrook’s” signs. The spaces 
average, in size, 10 feet high and 
20 feet long, and it is interesting 
to note that although all the bet- 
ter distr'cts of the city are thor- 
oughly covered, the signs average 
in cost less than $10.00 per month 
each. 

One of the strong features of 
the “Holbrook’s” copy is the sen- 
tence—“Made and Bottled in Eng- 
land.” This is prominently dis- 
played because of the fact that rc 
people know that “Holbrook’s” i 
the only one of the better known 
Worcestershire Sauces that is 
reaily imported. 





AN INQUIRER’S IDEA OF AN 
INCUBATOR. 





More unconscious humor is con- 
densed in the following genuine 
letter received in the mail of the 
Portland Seed Co. than can ordin- 
arily be found in a small volume: 


“PorTLAND SEED Co. 

“Gentlemen: If your incubators are 
full of eggs, where does the hen set? 
Flow many hatches a week can I get 
if I run it day and night, and how can 
you measure moisture in weather like 
this. 

“Yours truly, 





The Portland Seed Co. sent a 
man out to see the inquirer, and 
learned that he thought an incu- 
bator was a sort of attachment 
that fitted on the hen, by means of 
which she could hatch a whole lot 
of eggs ina very short time. Many 
queer letters are received by this 
house in its large mail, but this is 
one of the queerest. 

—_—_ +o + —____ 

M. G. Simonson, for fourteen years 
office manager of the advertising de- 
partment of McClure’s, has taken the 
place of F. L. Rogan in the New York 
office of Good Housekeeping Mr. Ro- 
gan is sent to the Chicago office of 
Good Housekeeping. 








Northampton, Mass. 


and Easthampton have a com- 
bined population of 27,000. <A 
number of active manufacturing 
concerns here employ over 5,000 
operatives, of which fully four- 
fifths are skilled labor. A pros- 
perous agricultural section  sur- 
rounding. 


The Gazette 


The local daily for Northampton 
and Easthampton. 

Only local daily permitting ex- 
amination of circulation by the 
_The GAZETTE has at least 
FOUR times the circulation of 
any other local paper. Goes into 
four-fifths of the homes in its 
field and in most of them it is 
the only daily paper taken. 

Canvass of territory, street by 
street and house by house, sent 
for inspection to any advertiser. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, 
Representative. 














The 
Fall River 
Herald 


goes into the homes of over 


6,000 


of the better class of mill 
EVERY DAY. 


information ad- 


operatives 
For any 


dress 


Advertising Manager, 


Fall River Herald 


Fall River, Mass. 
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GERMAN PAPERS AND MAIL 
ORDER ADVERTISING, 


Some of the best German papers 
are unique mail order mediums, 
On account of large circulation 
and the development of the habit 
among Germans of New York, 
Das Morgen Journal, New York 
City, claims to carry regularly 
more mail order advertising than 
any other German newspaper. It 
has specialized in this kind of 
advertising and educated readers 
to appreciate the mail order idea, 
The Morgen Journal also claims 


to be the only German _ paper 
which cuts off returns. 

a os 
The Clarinda Lawn Mower 


Company, Clarinda, Ia., has just 
placed a large advertising con- 
tract for their Clarinda Improved 
Lawn Mower. This advertising 
will appear in the magazines and 
newspapers throughout the coun- 
try. 





FLORIDA NOTES. 





Col. T. J. Appleyard, editor and pro- 
prietor Lake City Index, and secretary 
of Florida State Press Association, has 

urchased the plant of the Capital 

‘ity Publishing Co., Tallahassee, and 
will probably take charge of it April 
5th. This company owned the defunct 
Tallahassee Daily Capital. 


Walter B. Connelly, of the Florida 
Agriculturist, has resumed _ publica- 
tion of the only paper east of the 
Rocky Mountains making a specialty of 
tropical and semi-tropical agriculture. 
The paper’s appearance does -_— credit 
to Jacksonville printers, and with the 
increasing interest in Florida the paper's 
future is very bright. 


pa Ree. + 
The Kansas City Ad Club, at_ the 
same time that the Sphinx Club in New 
York was feasting, held a “Sunflower 
tsanquet” March 16th. Henry J. Al 
len, editor of the Wichita Beacon, dis- 
cussed “Advertising from the Stand- 
point of a Kansas Newspaper Man.” 
Frank P. McLennan, editor of the 
Topeka State Journal, discussed the ad- 
vertising uplift. | Marcellus M, Mur- 
dock, manager of the Wichita Eagle, 
discussed the advancement of a state 
by its individual citizens. Thos. A. 
McNeal, editor of the Farmers’ Mail 
and Breeze, talked about the develop- 
ment of Kansas from advertising and 
other standpoints. Ewing Herbert, 
editor of the Hiawatha World, discussed 
the rather traitorous subject of “All 
Men Are Advertisers.” It was a 
particularly successful and unique oc- 
casion. 
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THE ELOQUENT ADSMITH. 


itor of Printers’ INK: ; 
ain a A want to read something real 
fine—something that will put it all over 
the best efforts of those flowery old 
writers of a couple of generations ago? 
If you do, send the boy out for a 
morning paper, and feast your soul on 
the beautiful effusions put out by the 
clothing houses. For instance, see how 
Mr. Macy can color up the announce- 
ment of so seemingly prosaic a thing as 
a new line of suits: 

“If your thought runs back to a by- 
gone generation, you will think how 
arid was the range of styles for men 
of those days. Fashion is the en- 
chantress. Her necromancy is expressed 
in many wonderful ways. She touches 
this with a brilliant tint; vivifies that 
with strange, novel effects in pattern; 
raises everything to heights of grace 
never dreamed of by our daddies.’ 

Or again, referring to neckwear: 

“A prodigal variety of stripes and 
figures in quiet, grave, sedate, demure 
colors for the dignified and conservative; 
a dizzying round of stripes and figures 
in fantastic, whimsical, curious convo- 
lutions of colorings that change in wind- 
ing, moving plays of shade in every 
different angle of light.” 

Mr. Vogel wants to tell us that he 
has opened a new store, so he does it 
in this way: 

“All reforms of the greatest moment 
spring from the people. A new party 
for better government—a new subway 
for better transit—a new store for better 
merchandising. Thoughts that cause 
wonder—but the wonder ceases when 
the Thought becomes Fact. In the time 
of a day the greatest accomplished fact 
takes an accustomed place in the gen- 
eral scheme of things. 

“And with this store. In the three 
days since the opening Thought has be- 
come Fact. hslers its accomplishment 
the task assumed huge proportions— 
obstacles arose with the tick of the 
clock—but to-day it is a familiar phase 
in the city’s business life. 

“It is providing the clothes wants of 
hundreds of men—the newness has 
worn off—it has settled into the routine 
of the day’s work. The clothes and 
haberdashery for men that this new 
store presents is evidence of the better- 
ment for which the house of Wm. Vogel 
& Son has labored.” 

With a little more off the same 
griddle. 

Will someone please inform a patient 
seeker after knowledge if this is the 
kind of copy that attracts the New York 
business man? If it is, some of us 
have got to revise our views a good 
deal. Maybe the same man is writing 
it all. If he is, he must be a very busy 
individual indeed. Because with a few 
shining exceptions, all clothing houses 
talk to the public in about the same 
vein, For instance, every now and then 
we get a word picture from Saks that 
would make Messrs. Southey, Keats and 
Dryden sit up and take notice. 

Down on Broadway and Ninth street 
there is a practical, long-headed busi- 
ness man who used to conduct a cloth- 
ing establishment over on the Bowery. 
He was so successful there that he 


eventually moved over to his present lo- 
cation, and the writer believes that he has 
a pretty good trade. In the same paper 
from which the above flowers of elo- 
quence were culled, this long-headed 
man bought a little space. In this space 
he put the following: 
“THREE DAYS MORE 

of our sale—Suit or Overcoat to meas- 
ure, $20, from 50 pieces of fine Amer- 
ican woolens. This season’s novelties. 
Worth double. 

“Send for samples and see the excel- 
lent styles and quality. 

“ARNHEIM, Broadway & 9th St.” 

The writer does not know anything 
about the relative merits of Messrs. 
Arnheim’s, Vogel’s, Macy’s or Saks’ 
clothing, but he is willing to wager a 
new silk hat that unless the three latter 
gentlemen’s goods are very distinctly 
superior to the former’s, that Arnheim 
catches the most flies. 

Hersert T. Prouprit. 
Setnineiaiiin sk ok oneal 


PHONOGRAPHIC RECORDS OF 
AD CLUB SPEECHES. 





S. N. Spotts, secretary of the Kansas 
City Advertising Club, has a novel idea, 
in which the Edison Phonograph is to 
be used. He has asked a few of the 
members of the club for a short, snappy 
talk, these talks to be recorded by an 
Edison machine. The records wil be 
used first for a special program of the 
Kansas City Advertising Club, after 
which the secretary will send them to 
other clubs, upon request, for use in 
their programs. No doubt this idea 
will be taken by other clubs, and an 
exchange of records by various clubs 
throughout the country would become 
popular. 


————_~+e+—__ 
PRINTERS’ INK STARTED HIM IN 
ADVERTISING. 





Leopotp Morse Co., 
Morse-Made Clothing. 
Boston, March 23, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Enclosed is a copy of the spring 
booklet being issued by Leopold Morse 
Company this season. One of the 
features in it that may be of more 
than ordinary interest is the sectional 
view of the store pasted to the inside 
back cover. This is a reproduction 
taken from the full-page ad we ran 
in all the Boston dailies last October 
on the occasion of the opening of our 
enlarged store. 

You may like to know that my in- 
terest in advertising work began eigh- 
teen years ago, when, as office boy for 
the Saturday Evening Gazette of this 
city, I came across a copy of PrinTERs’ 
Ink. Since that time I have read 
every issue on the same day that the 
mail brought it to me, and I am glad 
to state that a large share of the prog- 
ress I have made in the advertising 
field is due to the knowledge and in- 
formation that I gleaned from its in- 
structive columns, 

With a final word of appreciation for 
the excellent publication you are pro- 
ducing to-day, I remain, 

Henry Kuuns. 
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The “ Worst Ad” Contest 


Printers’ Ink offers a cash prize for “ Worst Ad” examples 
which have appeared within 3 months. Send in examples, 
with a short letter telling why the ad is bad advertising 














The Worst Ad Contest closes 
with the following final example. 

If Printers’ INK merely printed 
the examples already in hand, it 
could continue to fill two pages 
every week for months. But it 
has already extended the contest 
one month after the original date, 
and it must close without printing 
nearly 100 interesting specimens. 
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Next week the “Best Ad” Con- 
test will begin and those who have 
been interested in the Worst Ad 
Contest are invited to contribute. 
Entries must be national magazine 
or newspaper ads appearing in the 
last three months and must not 
be submitted by advertising agents 
handling the business or by any- 
one connected with the advertiser. 

The judges in the “Worst Ad” 


Contest have awarded the prize 
to No. 26, reproduced herewith— 
submitted by R. J. Weimburg, 
Cleveland. Typographically, pic- 
torially and every other way it 
met the requirements of the very 
‘worst” ad of all. The sheerly 
absurd of repuls’ve element in ads 
was not allowed to become a de- 
ciding factor. 


NO, 48. 
Lonpon, March 12, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The enclosed specimen is submitted 
with confidence for the banner bad ad 
prize. Any comment could but detract 
from the massive ineptitude of the copy 
itself. The irrelevant rooster, the deli- 
cate pat on the back of the hard-work 
ing grocer, and the kick administered 
to the wicked multip!e-shop company 
are only details in the crime. It must 
be viewed in its magnificent entirety 
to be really appreciated. Here is a 
man who has produced a fine cocoa at 
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just half the current prices. It is 
not a poor cocoa; it is a good cocoa; 
but he deliberately denies himself the 
advantage of a reason-why story on 
the cut, and ranges himself alongside 
the cheap and common cocoas, as if he 
liked being there. 
Tuomas RusseEtt. 
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COMMERCIAL ART 


By GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 41 Union Square, N. Y. 














After the generous proprietor of 
the principal saloon had contrib- 
uted the money necessary to se- 
cure the new window for the 
church, the grateful committee 
suggested that he might like to 
express his wishes with reference 
to an inscription to adorn the win- 
dow. He scratched his head in a 








N°! 





puzzled way for a moment and 
then gave them this suggestion— 
“After mass, visit Casey’s.” 

The window in the Foster-Mun- 
ger ad shown here has been treat- 
ed just about in line with the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Casey, and the 
result is no less unfortunate and 
incongruous. For advertising pur- 
poses it is permissible to combine 
window and conversation—but not 
to mix them. The illustration 
matked No 2 represents a method 


of effecting the combination with- 
out the mixture. 
x * 

Out of the multitude of sock ad- 
vertisements which goes so far 
toward filling the current maga- 
zines, the Everwear ad on the 
following page makes a_ good 
showing. The foot is sure to 
catch the eye, the trade-make is 
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prominently shown, and the man- 

ner in which the arrows point to 

the heel and toe is most effective. 

The general arrangement is also 

commendable, and the headline 

and text are intelligently handled. 
* * * 


B. V. D. Underwear has been 
very well advertised in the past, 
but the ad shown here is not one 
of the good ones. It doesn’t look 
like an underwear ad, It looks 
more like the effort of a very conl- 
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servative bank, or something of 
that nature. The label is shown 
fairly well, but it must be remem- 
bered that there is nothing about 
this particular trade-mark that 


Take only 


This. Red Woven Label 


Coat Cut Undershirts, 
Knee Length Drawers, 
Union and Sleeping Suits. 


It insures correctly cut, necurately 
sewed loose fitting garments, whick keep 
you cool in hot weather. All RB) VY. D 
garments are made of therotighly tested 
woven Fabrice selected for their Seo and 
weering qualities 


The B. V. D. Company, 
New York 








suggests underwear. In addition to 
these objectionable features, the 
ad is not easy to read, and only 
the finest type tells anything about 
the quality of the goods. 

* * * 


The tree in this G & J tire ad is 
a most worthy and desirable tree, 
and no words could be too elo- 
quent to use in describing the 
charms of the lady. But it so hap- 








You Hear So Much About 










pens that neither the tree or the 
girl have anything to do with 
G & J tires—they are not made of 
oak, neither are they fashioned of 
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INK. 





lace or human hair. True, the tire. 
is in plain view, but it would be 
much more impressive and _ inter- 
esting if it were shown in more 
appropriate surroundings. A _ lot 
of good things can be done with 
the picture of a tire. 








Later: There is also an auto- 
mobile down in the corner, which 
came pretty near being overlooked 
entirely. 

—___+ e+ 

According to the Milwaukee Sentinel’s 
report of the unique debate between 
Mayor Rose, of Milwaukee, and Dr, 
Samuel Dickey on the question of pro- 
hibition, Dr. Dickey quoted a_ letter 
from the advertising manager of a 
Milwaukee brewing company, which told 
the editor of the New Orleans Times- 
Democrat that unless prohibition news 
was suppressed, it contd not expect any 
advertising. Dr. Dickey made a great 
deal of what he called this infamous 
method of seeking business by an ad- 
vertising boycott. 





A. Eugene Michel, who has for the 
past three years been manager of the 
Geo. H. Gibson Company, advertising 
= has just opened new offices at 
1572 Hudson Terminal Building, New 
York, as an advertising engineer to the 
promotion of steam specialties and ap- 
paratus, power transmission appliances 
and machine tools, 


The Mt. Pleasant Academy, located 
at Ossining-on-the-Hudson, is one of 
the schools which firmly believes in 
advertising and has good reason to 
do so. When Chas. F. Brusse took 
charge of this school, ten or twelve 
years ago, there were six boys attending 
the school, and there was no adver- 
tising done. Since that time they 
have been consistent advertisers in the 
better class of publications, and the 
school is now running to its full capa- 
city, numbering 120 among its scholars. 


Penrose’s Pictorial Annual, contain- 
ing a review of the gra hic arts for 
1908, has just been published by A. 
Penrose & Co., Ltd., of London. This 
is one of the most attractive books on 
this subject which has ever been printed. 
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A Roll of Honor 








having the requisite qualification. 


enter this list. 





Advertisements under this caption are accepted fram publishers who 
have sent Printers’ Ink a detailed statement showing the total number of 
perfect copies printed for every issue for one year. These statements are 
on file and will be shown to any advertiser. Printers’ Inx’s Roll of Honor 
is generally regarded as a list of publications which believes the advertiser 
is entitled to know what he is paying for. 

No amount of money can buy a place in this list for a publication not 


Complete information will be sent to any publication which desires to 


Printers’ Inx’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ 
statement of circulation in the following pages, used in connec- 
tion with the Star, is guaranteed to be absolutely correct by 

Printers’ Ink Publishing Company, who will pay $100 to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 




















ALABAMA 


Anniston, Evening Star. Quantity and quality 
circu.ation; leading want ad. medium. 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1908, 
19,270. Best advertising medium in Alabama. 


Montgomery, Journal, dy. Aver. 1907, 9,464, 
The afternoon home newspaper of its city. 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix, Republican. Daily aver. 1908, 6,651. 
Leonard & Lewis, N. Y. Reps, Tribune Bidg. 


CALIFORNIA 
Oakland, Enquirer. (Consolidation 
Enquirer and Herald.) Average for 
1908, 49,478. Largest circulation in 
Oakland guaranteed. 


Sacramento, Union, daily. The quality me- 
dium of interior California. 


COLORADO 


Denver, Post, has a paid cir. greater than that 
of any two other daily newspapers pub. in Den- 
ver or Col. Cir. is daily, 68,069; Sunday, 81,222. 
3 This absolute correctness of the latest cir- 

culation rating accorded the Den- 
ver Post is guaranteed by the 
publishers of Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to the 
first person who successfully 
controverts its accuracy. 


~ CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport, Morning Telegram, daily 
Average for Jan., 1909, sworn, 12,527. 
You can cover Bridgeport by using 
Telegramonly. Rate 1\%c. per line flat, 


Meriden, Journal, evening. Actual average 
for 1906, 7,680. Average for 1907, 7,743 





Meriden, Morning Record and Republican. 
Daily average 1906, 7,672; 1907, 7,769. 


New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Anraal 
sworn average for 1908, 15,864; Sunday, 12,667. 


New Haven, Leader. 10907, 8,727. Only ev'’g 
Republican paper. J.McKinney, Sp. Agt. N.Y. 

New Haven, Palladium, dy. Aver.'o6, 9,649; 
1907, 9,570. 

New Haven, Union. Average 1908, 16,326; 
E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


New London, Day, ev’g. Aver. 1906, 6,104; 
avercgc tor 1907, 6,647; for 1908, 6,739. 


Norwalk, Evening Hour. April circulation 
exceeds 3,500. Sworn statement furnished. 


Waterbury, Republican. Average tor 1908, 
Daily, 6,326; Sunday, 6,243. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Evening Star, dai'y and Sunday. 
Daily average for 1908, 36,762 {@ ©). 


FLORIDA 
Jacksonville, Metropolis. Dy. av. Feb., 1900, 


13 068. E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y 
Jacksonville, 7imes-Union dy. av. Feb. 17,372; 
S. 19,272 Benjamin Kentnor Co.,N.Y¥.Chi Sp.A. 


GEORGIA 
La Fayette, Messenger. Weekly. 
circulation, 1908, 2,541. 
ILLINOIS 
Aurora, Daily Beacon. Goes into homes. 
June, '08, 7,964, July, 8,895; August, 9,469. 


Belvidere, Daily Republican entitled to Roll 
of Honor distinction. Need more be said ? 


Average 


x 


Champaign, News. Guaranteed larger circu- 
lation than all other papers published in the 
twin cities (Champaign and Urbana) combined. 
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Chicago, Breeder's Gazette, weekly. $2. Aver- 
age for 1908, 74,242. 








Chicago, Dental Review, monthly. Actual 
average for 1907, 4,018 ; for 1908, 4,097. 
Ar 
re 


Chicago Examiner, average 
1907, Sunday 628,612, Daily 
165,342, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner guarantees advertis 
ers a larger city cir. than a 
the other Chicago mornin; 
newspapers C OMBINED. 

he Sunday Examine 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all th« 
other Chic ago Sunday news 
= -* PRINI 

The Examiner's advertising 
rate per thousand circulation 
is less than any morning news- 
paper West of New York. 
G2 The absolute correctness 
of the latest circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the publishers of Rowell’s 
American Newspaper Direc- 
tory, who will pay one hundred 
dollars to the first person who 
will successfully controvert its 
accuracy, 
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Chicago, Fournal Amer. Med. Ass'n., weekly. 
Av. for’07, 2,217; Jan., Feb., March, '08, 63,087. 


Chicago, Record-Herald. Average 1907, daily 
151,664; Sunday 216,464. It is not disputed 
that the Chicago Record-Heraid has the largest 
net paid circulation of any two-cent newspaper 
in the world, morning or evening. 

G@™ The absolute correctness of the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the 
Record-Herald is guaranteed by 
the publishers of Roweil’s Ameri- 
CUAR ican Newspaper Directory, who 
TEED will pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person who will success 
fully controvert its accuracy 


Galesburg, Republican-Register, Eve. Jan, av. 
6,709. Double circulation other Galesburg daily. 


Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Average for year ending April 30, 1907, 7,371. 





Libertyville, Business Philosopher, mo.; mer- 
cantile. Av. 1907, 16,822. A. F. Sheldon, Ed. 





Peoria, Evening Star. Circulation for 1907, 
21,659. 


INDIANA 


Evansville, Yournal-News. Av. 1907, si 183. 
Sundays over 18,000. E. Katz,5.A., N. ¥ 


Notre Dame, 7he Ave Maria, Catholic weekly 
Actuai net average for 1907, 26,112. 


Princeton, Clarion-News, daily and weekly. 
Daily average 1907, 1,677; weekly, 2,641. 


South Bend, 7ridune. Sworn average year 
sending Dec. 31, '08, 9,329. “Best in No. Indiana. 
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IOWA 

Burlington, //awk-Eye, daily. 
9,139. “All paid in advance.” 

Davenport, Zimes. Daily aver. Feb., 17,134. 
Circulation in City or total guaranteed greater 
than any other paper or no pay for space 

Des Moines, Capital, daily. Lafayette Young 
Publisher. Circulation for 1907, 41,682 Rate 
7° cents perinch, flat. If you are after business 
in Iowa, the Cafita! will get it tor you. First 
in everything. 


Average 1908, 





Dubuque, 7 imes Journal, morning and eve, 
Daiiy average, 1907, 11,349; Sunday, 13,555. 

Washington, Eve. Journal Only daily in 
county. 1,900 subscribers, All good peopie 


KANSAS 
Hutchinson, News. Daily 1907, 4,670; first 5 
mos. 1908, 4,767. EK. Katz, Special Agent, h N.V 


KENTUCKY 

Harrodsburg Democrat. est county paper, 
best circulation; largest county paper, largest cir, 

Lexington, //erald. VD). av.,1908, 7,184. Sunday 
8,255. Week day, 7,006. Com. rates with Gazette, 

Lexington, Leader, Av. '06, evening 5,157, Sun. 
»793; tor '07, eve "g, 5.390, Sun. 7,102 E. Katz, 

Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1908 net paid 43,940. 

MAINE 

Augusta Comfort, monthly. W.H. Gannett, 
publisher. Actual average for 1907, 1,294,438. 

Augusta, Kennebec Yournal, daily Average 
1908, 8,826. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 

Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1908, daily 
10,070; weekly, 28,727. 

Phillips, Maine Wooas, weekly. J.W. Brackett 
co. Averaye for 1908, 7,977. 

Portland, Evening Express. 
daily 14,4651. 








Average for 1905, 
Sunday 7elegram, 10,001. 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore, American. Vaily average tor 1908, 
74,702; Sunday, 92,879. No return privilege. 


Baltimore, News, daily. News Publishing 


Company. Average 1908, 84,396 For March, 
1909, 87,160. 

Ihe absolute correctness of the 

latest circulation rating accorded 

CUAR the News is guaranteed by the 


TEED publishers of Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory, who wiil 
pay one hundred dollars io the 

first person who successfully controverts its 
accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston, egy Transcript (OO). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount ot week day ad. 


Kk ke ke 


Boston, Globe. Average 1908, daily. 176,297; 
Sunday, 319,790. Largest circulation daily of 
any two-cent paper in the United States. Lar- 
gest circulation of any Sunday newspaper in 
New England. Advertisements go in morning 
and afternoon edition for one price. During 1908 
The Boston Glove printed a total of 22,450 col- 
ums, or 6,869,700 :ines of advertising. ‘lhis was 
7,445 more columns, or 2,443,225 more lines than 
appeared in any other Boston newspaper. 


.0.0:0:0. 0:1 





Boston, 7raveler, daily. Est. 1825, The 
aggressive evening paper of Boston. Sworn 
detail circulation statement recently sent 
tu advertisers shows circulation of over 
87,000, of which go per cent. is in Metro- 
politan Boston. 
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HE Boston Post, Sunday av., 

1908, 238,846, gain of 12,083 
over 1907. Daily average 1908, 
255,534, gain of 11,554 over 1907. 

Onty three Sunday newspapers 
in the country—outside of New 
York City—exceed the circula- 
tion of The Boston Sunday Post. 

Only one morning newspaper 
—and that in New York—ex- 
cecds the circulation of the 
oston Daily Post. Not over 
two evening newspapers in the 
country outside of New York— 
and only two there—exceed its 
circulation. 

In daily display advertising 
The Boston Post leads its chief 
competitors, the Globe and 
Herald. \n Sunday display ad- 
vertising The Boston Sunday 
Post 1s second only to the Boston 
Sunday Globe. In agency ad- 
ve tising it leads all Boston 
papers, ‘daily and Sunday. Rate 
asc. per agate line. 

————— 


Human Life, The Magazine About People. 
Guarantecs aud provesover 200,000copiesm'thly 


Clinton, /aily Item, net average circulation 
for 19¢7, 3,012 


Fall River, Evening News, guarantees to ad- 
vertisers jargest circulation in Fall River, 
Average, 1608, 7,639. For 50 years Fall River's 
liome Paper. Recent test made by one of the 
local department stores on three different 
occasions resulted in more than twice as 
many sales through the News as through the 
other papers combined. The Quality of the 
News’ circulation counts. 

Fall River, Globe. The clean home paper. Test 
paper. Largest cir, Actual daily av. 1908, 7,473. 





Lawrence, 7elegram, evening, 1907 av. 8,939. 
Best paper and largest circulation in its field. 


Lynn, Evening Jtem. Daily sworn av. year 
1907, 16,622; 1908, average, 16,396. The Lynn 
family paper. C irculation cra nates Bo y in 
quantity and quality by any any Lynn paper. 


Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1907, 18,261. 


Worcester, Gazette, eve. Av. 1907, 14,682 dy. 
Largest eve. circ’n. Worcester’s‘* Home” paper. 





Worcester, L’ os Publigue, daily (OO). 
Paid averaye for 1907, 4,586. 


Worcester Magazine, reaches the manufac- 
turers and business men of the country and all 
hoard of Trades. Average 1907, 3,00 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Read by all 
Michigan farmers. _Ask any advertiser. 80,000, 


Jackson Patriot, Average Feb., 1909, daily 
9 266, Sunday 10,224. Greatest net circulations 


Saginaw, Courier-Herald, daily. Only Sunday 
paper; aver. for 1908, 14,330. Exam. by A.A.A. 


Saginaw, Evening News, daily. Average for 
1908, 19,886; February, 1909, 20,582 


MINNESOTA 


Duluth, Evening Herald. Daily average 1907 
23,093. Largest by_thousands. 

Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average 1905, 87,187; average 
for 1906, 100, ae Xs 1997, 103,583. 

he absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
1s guaranteed by the American 
Newspaper Directory. Circulation 
GUAR is practically confined to the far- 
mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
TEEO Western Wisconsin and Northern 
Iowa. Use it to reach sections 

most profitably. 





Minneapolis, Farmers’ Tribune, twice-a-week. 
W. J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for 190, 28,281 


Minneapolis, Journal, Dail — 
and Sunday (Q@). In 1908 “=| 00] 
erage daily circulation evening 
only, 75,639. In 1908 average 
Sunday circulation, 172,429, 
Daily average circulation for 
February, 1909, evenirg only, 
74,232, Average Sunday circu- * 
lation for February, 19c9,71,927. 

(Jan. 1, 1908, subscription rates 
were raised from $4.80 to $6.00 
per year cash in advance.) The 
Journal's circulation is absolute- 
ly guaranteed by the American 
Newspaper Directory. It is 
guaranteed to go into more 


homes than any other paper 
in its field. 


_ Minneapolis, Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 
Swan J. Turnblad, publisher, 1907, 54,262 





CIRCULATI'N Minneapolis, 7ridune, W. J. 

Murphy, publisher. Established 

1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 

CURA The Sunday 7ribune average per 

TEED issue for the year ending Decem- 

ber, 1908, was 68,300. The daily 

by Am. News- Trioune average per issue for 

paper Direc- the year ending December, 1908, 
tory. was 90,117. 


8t. Paul, Pioneer Press. Net averags c’rcu‘a- 
tion for 1907. Daily, 35,716; Sunday, 45,465. 

‘he absolute accurac~ of the 

Pioneer Press circuiation state- 

ments is guaranteed by the 

American Newspaper Directory. 

Ninety per cent. of the money due 

for subscriptions is_ collected, 

showing that subscribers take the 

paper because they want it. All matters per- 

taining to circulation are open to investigation. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Biloxi, //erald, evening. Average circulation 
for 1907, 1,062. Largest on Mississippi Coast. 


MISSOURI 


Joplin, Globe, daily. Average, 1907, 17,080. 
E. katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


Kansas City, Post. Only Democratic paper 
between St. Louis and Denver. Circulation, 
daily and Sunday, 66,000. 

St. Joseph, Vew-Press. Circulation, 1908, 
38,320. Smith & Budd, Eastern Reps. 


8t. Louis, National Druggist(OO),Mc. Henry 
R. Strong, Editor and Publisher Average for 
1907, 10,670. Eastern office, 58 Tribune Bldg. 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1907, 104,666 


NEBRASKA 
Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer weekly. 
143,245 for year ending Oct. 30, 1907, 


Lincoln, Freie Press, weekly. Average year 
ending Sept. 25, 1907, 142,989. 7 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Nashua, Zelegraph. The onty daily in city 
Average for 1907, 4,271, . 
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NEW JERSEY 
Camden, Daily Couricr. Actual average for 
year ending December 31, 1907, 9,001. 





Jersey City, Evening Journal. Average for 
190¢ , 24,078. Last three months 1908, 25,021. 





Newark, Evening News. Largest circulation 
cf any newspaper in New Jersey. 


Trenton, Evening Times. Av. 1906, 18,237. 
Av. 1907, 20,270; last quarter yr. '07, av. 20,409 


NEW YORE 
Albany, Evening Fournal. Daily average for 
o8, 16,930. It's the leading paper. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥. Printers’ Ink ~—e 
The Standard Union now has_ the 
largest circulation in Brooklyn. Daily 
average for year 1908, 62,286. 


Buffalo, Courier, morn. Av. 1907, Sunday, 
447, daily, 61,604; Anguirer, evening, 34,570. 


Buffalo, Evening News. Waily average 
19.6, 94,473; 1907, 94,843; 1908, 94,033. 


Gl wille and Joh n, N.Y. The Morn- 
ing Heraid. \vaily average fur 1908, 6,132. 





Mount Vernon, Argus, eve. Daily av. cir. year 
ending Dec. 31, 1908, 4,659. Only daily here. 





Newburgh, Daily News, evening. Av- 
erage circulation entire year, 1908, 
6,229. Circulates throughout Hudson 
Valley. Examin'd and certified byA.A.A. 


NEW YORE CITY 
Army and Navy Journal. Est. 1863. Weekly 
average, 6 mos, to March 1, 1909, 10,296. 


Baker's Review, monthly. W. R. Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual average for 1908, 6,700. 


Bensiger’'s Magazine, Circulation for 1907, 
64,416; soc. per agate line. 


Clipper, weekly (Theatrical), Frank Queen 
Tub. Co., Ltd. Average for 1907, 26,641 (OO). 


Leslie's Weekly, 225 Fifth Ave., W. L. Miller, 
Adv. Mgr 160,000 guaranteed. 


The People's Home Fournal. 664,416, mo. 
Good Literature, 468,666 mo., average circula- 
tions for 1907—all to paid-in-advance subscribers. 
F. M. Lupton, pud, Inc. Briggs & Moore, 
Westn. Reprs., 1438 Marquette Bidg., Chicazo. 


The Tea and Coffee Traac Journal. Average 
circulation for year ending Dec., 1908, 10,250 
Dec., 1908 issue, 10,000. 


The World. Actual aver. for 1907, Mor., 346,- 
4%. Evening, 406,172. Sunday, 483,336. 


Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
for frst six months 1908, 4,455; June, 4,691. 


Rochester, Daily Abendpost. Largest German 
circulation in state outside of New York City. 


Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average 1906, 15,309; for 1907, 17,152. 


Syracuse, Evening Herald, daily. Herald Co., 
pub. Aver. 1908, daily 34,067; Sunday, 40,961. 


Troy, Record. Average circulation 
1908, 20,402. Only paper in city which 
has permitted A. A. A. examination, and 
made public the report. 








Utica, National Electrical Contractor, me 
Average for 1907, 2,642. 


Utica, Press, daily. Otto A. Meyer, publishe;, 
Average for year ending Jan 1, 1909, 16,274, 


OHIO 


Akron, 7imes, daily. Actual average for 
year 1906, 8,977; 1907, 9,661. 


Ashtabula, Amerikan Sanomat Finnish, 
Actual average for 1907, 11,120. 


Cleveland, Ohio Farmer. Leads all farm 
papers in paying advertisers, 100,000, 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Act. daily 
and Sunday average 1907, 74,911; Sunday, 88, 
373, Feb., 1909, 78,883 daily ; Sunday, 99,871. 


Columbus, Midland Druggist. The premier 
pharmaceutical magazine. Best medium for 
reaching druggists ot the Central States. 

Dayton, ournal. 1907, actual average, 
21,217. 

Springfield, Farm and Fireside, over \% cen- 
tury leading Nat. agricult’l paper. '07, 447,946. 


Springfield, Poultry Success, monthly av., 1907, 
33,260. 2d largest published. Pays advertisers, 





Youngst , Vindicator. D'y av. ,'08, 16,000; 
Sy., 10,400; LaCoste & Maxwell,N. ¥.&Chicago. 


OKLAHOMA 


Muskogee, 7imes-Democrat. Average 1906, 
5,514; for 1907, 6,669. E. Katz, Agent, N. 

Oklahoma City, 7he Oklahoman. 1908 aver., 
26,955, Feb.,'09, 30,296. E. Katz, Agent, N. Y, 


OREGON 


Portland, Journal, has larger circula- 
tion im Portland and in Oregon than any 
other daily paper. Portland Journal, 
daily average 1908, 30,207; Feb., for 

1909, 31,780. Berjamin & Kentnor Company, 
Kepresentatives, New York and Chicago. 


Portland, The Oregonian,(@@) For 
over fifty years the great newspaper of 
the Pacific Northwest—more circula- 

“% tion, more foreign, more local and more 
classified advertising than any other Oregon 
newspaper. Feb, NET PAID circulation, daily, 
38,053, Sunday average, 47,742. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Chester, 7imes,ev'g d'y. Average 1908, 7,888 
N. Y. office, 225 5th Ave. F. R. Northrop, Mgr. 


Erie, 7imes, daily. Aver. for 1908, 18,487; 
Feb., 1909, 18,579. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 


Harrisburg, /elegraph. Sworn aver- 
age February, 190), 16,028. Largest 
paid circulation in Harrisburg or no 
pay. 


Johnstown, Tribune. Average for year en:l- 
ing December 31, 1908, 11,161. Only evening 
paper in Johnstown. 


Philadelphia, Zhe Auiletin, net paid aver 
age for 1908, 240,797 copies a day. “7h 
Bulletin goes daily (except Sunday) into near; 
every Philadelphia home.” 
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Philadelphia, 7he Camera, is the-only best 
photographic monthly. It brings results, 
average for 1908, 6,825. 





Philadelphia, Confectioners’ Fournal, mo. 
Average 1906, 6,614: 1907, 5,614 (OO). 


0. 8.9,0,9,9, 0.0.8.5 


There are six different manufacturers of silos 
advertised in Farm Journal, Philadelphia, for 
May and nota single ensilage cutter represented! 
Of course it is true that a silo must be built 
before it is filled and that a cutter is not needed 
until the corn is ready for cutting, still now is 
the time to begin in dead earnest. It will take 
six makes of ensilage cutters to fillthe six kinds 
of silos and the many hundreds which have been 
built in previous years. Who speaks first ? 


Saweaeeennnoa 


Philadelphia. The Press ( ) is 
Philadelphia's Great Home News 
paper. Besides the Guarantee 
Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
onthe Roll ot Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper Sworn averace 
circulation of the daily Press for 1908, 95,349; 
the Sunday Press, 133,984. 





West Chester. Local News, 

daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
, 15,687. In its 35th year. 

Independent. Has Chester Co., 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
aper, Chester County is second 

in the State in agricultural wealth. 


York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1908. 
18,471. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Newport, The Bluejacket. Semi-mo. The only 
publication devoted exclusi.ely to the interests 
of alienlisted men of the U. S. Navy. Circulation 
for 1908 6,100. Write for advertising rates. 


Pawtucket, Evening Times. Average circula- 


tion, 1908, 18,185—sworn. 





Providence, Daily Yournal. Average 
for 1908, 20,210 (©@). Sunday, 25,861 
(OO). Evening Bulletin, 46,373 aver- 
age 1908. 





Westerly, Daily Sun, George H. Utter, pub- 
lisher. Largest cir. south of Providence. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Avening Post. Actual daily aver- 
age 0 mos., 1908, 4,685; June, 5,184. 
Columbia, State 
age for1go8, daily (©@) 13,416 
Sunday, (OO) 14,130. 


Actual aver- 


Spartanburg, ~— Actual daily average 
Circulation for 1908, 2 
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TENNESSEE 

ene. Journal and Tribune. 

Week day av. year ending Dec. 31, 1908. 


15,885. Week-day av. November and 
December, 1908, 16,909. 





Memphis, Commercial A peal daily, Sunday, 
1908, average : Daily, 43 antes ‘Sunday, 68,793. 
Smith & Budd, Representatives, New hore and 
Chicago. 





Nashville, Banner, daily. Average for year 
1906, 31,455; for 1907, 36,206; for 1908, 36 


TEXAS 


El Paso, Herald, Jan. av. 
both other El Paso dailies. 


9,008. More than 
Verified by AAA. 


VERMONT 
Barre, 7imes, daily. F. E. Langley. Average 
for 1908, 4,776. Examined by A. A. A. 





Burlington, Free Press. Daily average for 
1908, 8,603. Largest city and State circulation, 
Examined by Association of Amer. Advertisers. 





Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. 1908, 3,387 Oudy 
Montpelier paper examined by the A. A A. 


Rutland, Herald. Average, ty ty Sans Only 
Rutland paper examined by A. A. 


St. Albans, Messenger, oy Average for 
1908, 3,182. Examined by A. A. A. 


VIRGINIA 


Danville, The Bee. Av. 1908, 3,066; Feb., 1909, 
3,796. Largest circulation. Only evening paper. 


WASHINGTON 

Seattle, 7he Seattle Times (@@) 

is the metropolitan daily of Seattue 

and the Pacific Northwest. It 

combines with its Feb. ’o9, cir. of 

59,436 daily, 83,762 Sunday, rare 

quality. tis a gold mark paper 

of the first degree. Quality and 

quantity circulation means great productive value 

tothe advertiser. In 1906-’07-'08 Times beat its 
nearest competitor 6,997,466 lines. 


Pay Post-Intelligencer (@®). 

for Feb., 1908, net—Sunday, 

3s, 646; Daily, 32,083; Weekday, 
30, 874. Only sworn circulation 
in Seattle. Largest genuine and 
cash paid circulation in Washing- 
ton; highest quality, best service, 

greatest results aiways. 


Tacoma, Ledger. Average 1907, daily, 17,482. 
Sunday, 25,002 





Tacoma, News, Average 1907, 16,626; Satur- 
day, 17,610. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Fairmont, West Virginian. Copies printed, 
1907, 2,800. Largest circulation in Fairmont. 











WISCONSIN 


Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, February, 
1909, daily, 4,848; semi-weekly, 1,818 





Madison, State Yournal, daily. Actual aver 
age for 1907, 6, ce 





Milwaukee, Evening Wisconsin, daily. Aver- 
age 1907, 28,082 (@@). Carries largest amount 
of advertising of any paper in Milwaukee 

Milwaukee, 7he Journal, ev:., 

ind daily. Daily average fer 

27; for Feb 1909 

PAULA YS By 1908, © 65,827; » 1909, 
? 69,292; daily gain over Feb. 1908, 
EEO 5,020 Over so% of Milwaukee 
homes, Flat rate 7 cents per line. 


Oshkosh, Northwestern, daily. Average for 


1908, 8,898. Examined by A. A. A. 





Racine, Journal, daily. Average for 1908, 
4,360; December, 1908, 4,613. 





Racine, Wis., Established, 1877. 


Actual weekly average for year 


GUAR ended Dec. 30, 1907, 66,317. 
re > Larger circulation in Wisconsin 
E than any other paper. Adv. 


.so an inch. N. Y, Office. 


am $3.5 
Temple Ct. W. C. Richardson, Mgr. 
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WYOMING 
Cheyenne, 7ridune. Actual net average six 
months, 1908, daily. 4,877; semi weekly, 4,420, 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Vancouver, /’rovince, daily. Av. for 1908, 
15.922; Feb., 1908, 15,618; Feb., 1909, 17,191, H: 
DeClerque, U.S, Repr., Chicago and New York. 


MANITOBA, CAN, 
Winnipeg, /ree /’ress, daily and weekly. Ay. 
erage for 1908, daily, 37,096; daily Feb., 1909, 
39,889; weckly 1908, 27,425; Feb. 1909, 30,074, 


Winnipeg, Der Nordwesten. 
man newsp'r. Av. 1908, 17,645. 


Canada's Ger. 
Rates §6c. in, 


Winnipeg, Telegram, Daily average for 
Feb. '09, 26,625. Weekly aver , 29,600. Flat rate, 


QUEBEC, CAN. 
Montreal, La Presse. Actual average, 1907, 
daily 108,828, weekly 60,197. 


Montreal, 7he Daily Star and 

The Family Herald and Weekly 

UA Star have nearly 200,000 subscrib- 

GAA ' 

AN ers, representing 1,000,000 read- 
TEED ers—one-fifth Canada’s popula- 
tion. Av. cir. of the Datly Star 

for 1907, 62,837 copies daily; the 

Weekly Star, 129,336 copies each issue. 














The Want-Ad Mediums 








Advertisements under this heading 
requisite grade and class. 





This list is intended to contain the names of those publications most 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. A 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears. 
are desired only from papers of the 


large volume of 














COLORADO 


Want advertisers get best results in Coio- 
rado Springs Evening 7 elegraph. 1c. a word. 


~~ 


HE Denver Post prints more paid Want 
Advertisements than all the newspapers in 
Colorado combined. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


HE Evening and Sunday Star, Washington. 
D.C. (O@), carries ‘double the number of 
Want Ads Oo! any other paper. Kate lc. a word. 


ILLINOIS 


HE Chicago Examiner with its 650,000 Sun- 
day circulation and 175,000 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results. Rates lowest per thousand in the West. 


HE Daily News is Chicago’s Want Ad 
lirectory. 








INDIANA 


THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


Publishes more classified advertising 
than any other paper in Indiana. 
During the the year of 1908 The Star 





carried 309.48 columns more paid 
WANT advertising than its nearest 
competitor. 


Rate, One Cent Per Word. 
The only Sunday Paper in Indianapolis. 











MAINE 


HE Evening Express carries mote Want Ads 
than all other Portland dailies combined. 


MARYLAND 

HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
‘IE Boston Avening Transcript is the Great 
Resort Guide for New Englanders, They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns, 


ty te te oe He Hk 


HE boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 
year 1908, printed a total of 417,908 paid 
Want Ads. ‘This was 233,144, or more than 
twice the number printed by any other Boston 
newspap <r. 


Ke We We He We 


MINNESOTA 


HE Minneapolis Yournal, 
daily and Sunday, carries] O© 
more paid Classified Adver- 


tising than any other Minne- 
apolis newspaper. No free or 
Cut-tate advertisements and ab- 
solu'ely no questionable adver- 
tising accepted at any pricy. 
Clas ified wants printed in Feb- 
ruary, 1909, amounted to 154,098 
lives; individval ads 20,819. 
Ki ht cents pr agate line it 


—_— 
charged. Cash order one cent 
OO}, word. 


IIE Mirneapolis Tribune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 


CIRCULATI'N "THE Minneapolis Tribune is 

the oldest Minneapolis daily 

and has over 90,000 subscribers 

It publishes over 140 columns of 

Want advertisements every weck 

at full price (average of two 

pages a day); no free ads, price 

covers both morning and evening 

by Am. News- issues, Rate, 10 cents per line. 
paper Di’tory Daily or Sunday. 


ITE St. Paul Dispatch, St. Paul, Minn., covers 
its field. Average for 1907, 68,671 








MISSOURI 
HE Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum, 16c 





MONTANA 
THe Anaconda Standard, Montana's best 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cir- 


culation for 1908, 10,629 daily; 14,205 Sunday. 


NEW JERSEY 

HE Jersey City Evening Yournal leads all 

other Hudson County newspapers in the 
number of Classihed Ads carried. It exceeds be- 
Cause advertisers yet prompt results. 
THE Newark, N. J. Freie Zeitung (daily and 

Sunday) reaches bulk of city’s 100,000 Ger- 
mans. One cent per word; 8 cents per month. 


NEW YORK 
HE Albany Evening Journal, Eastern N.Y.’s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 
HE Buffalo Evening News is read in over 90% 
of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied adver isers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulaticn states ent, 





HE Areus, Mount Vernon's only daily. Great- 

est Want Ad Meaitum in Westchester County. 

RINTERS’ INK, published weekly. The re- 

cognized and leading Want Ad Medium for 
want ad mediums, mail order articles, advertis- 
ing novelties, printing, typewritten circulars, 
rubber stamps, office devices, adwriting, half- 
tone making, and practically anything which 
interests and appeals to advertisers and busi- 
ness men Classified advertisements, 20 cents 
a line per issue flat, six words to a line. 





OHIO se 
Tee Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Wait 
Medium. lec. per word. Largest circuv.ation. 


OKLAHOMA 
HE Oklahoman, Okla. City,30,130. Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Okla. competitors. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
HE Chester, Pa., 71:mes carries from twoto 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 


UTAH 
"HE Calt Lake 7ribume—Get result s—‘vant 
Ad Medium tor Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 


CANADA 
THE La Presse, Montreal. Largest daily cir- 
culation in Canada without exception. (Daily 
103,828—sworn to.) Carries more Want Ads 
than any newspaper in Montreal. 











OO) Gold Mark Papers OO) 





Advertisers value the Gold Mark publications more for the class and 
quality of their circulation than for the mere number of copies printed. 

Out of a total of over 22,000 publications in America, 122 are dis- 
tinguished from all the ‘others by the so-called gold marks (@©). 




















ALABAMA 


The Mobile Register (©). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Everybody in Washington SUBSCRIBES to 
whe Evening and Sunday Star. Average, 1908, 
33,762 (©) 
GEORGIA 
Atianta Constitution (O@). Now, as nisi 
the Quality Medium of Georgia. 





Savannah Morning News, Savannah,Ga The 
Daity Newspaper for Southern Georgia. C. H. 
Eddy, New York and Chicago Representative, 


ILLINOIS 


Bakers’ Helper (Q®), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark "’ journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 

Grain Dealers Fournal (O@), Chicago, the 
grain .rade’s accepted medium for “Want” ads. 

The Inland Printer, a (O@). Actual 
average circulation for 1905, 15,866 
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KENTUOKY 


Louisville Comrier- Journal (@@). Hest paper 
in city; read by best people 


MAINE 
Lewiston Avening Journal, daily, average for 
1007, 7,784; weekly, 17,645 (@@) ; 7.44% increase 
daily over last year. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (@@). 

Boston Commercial Bulletin (@@). Reaches 
buyers of machinery for wool and cotton manu 
facturers. Est. 1869. Curtis Guild & Co., Pub, 

Boston Avening 7 ranscript (@@®), established 
1830. The only gold mark daily in Boston, 





Springheld (Mass.) Repudlican (@®). Ranks 
with the country's half-dozen leaders. 

Worcester L'Opinion Publique (@®), is the 
only Gold Mark French daily inthe U. 5. 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Journal (@@). Largest 
home circulation and most productive circula 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more local adver 
tising, more classihed advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
(@@) Minneapolis, Minn., $4 per year. Covers 
milling and flour trade all over the world. The 


only “Gold Mark" milling journal (@@) 


Pioneer Press (@@®). St. Paul. Most reliable 
paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORE 
Army and Navy Journal, ( ). First in its 
class in circulation, influence and prestige. 





Brooklyn Hagle (@@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn 


Century Magazine (@@). There are a few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 
Century Magasine. 





Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 


Electric Railway Journal (@@). A consoli- 
dation of “Street Raiiway Journal’ and 
**Electric Railway Review."’ Covers thoroughly 
the electric railway interests of the world. 
McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Bugineering News (@@). The leading engi 
neering paper of the world; established 1874. 
Reaches the man who buysor has the authority 
to specify. Over 16,000 weekly. 





The Engineering Record (@@). The most 
progressive civil engineering journal in the 
world. Circulation averages over 14,000 per 
week. MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 





The er 3 Post (@@). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paper in New York 
“The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting The Evening Post." 
—Printers’ Ink. 
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New York Herald (@@). Whoever mentions 
America's leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 





LIFE without a competitor. Humorous, 
clever, artistic, satirical, dainty, literary, The 
only one of its kind—that's LIFE, 


Sctentific American (@@) has the largest cir. 
culation of any technical paper in the world, 


The New York Times has a greater city sale 
than any other New York morning newspaper 
except one 





New York 7ribune (@@), daily and Sunday, 
Established 1841. A conservative, clean and 
up-to-date newspaper, that goes to the homes 
of the great middle class. 





Vogue (@@) carried more advertising in 1906, 
1906, 1907, than any other magazine of gen. cir, 


OREGON 
The Oregonian, (@@®), established 1861. The 


great newspaper of the Pacific Northwest, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press ( ) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It ison the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable distinctions for any news- 
paper. Sworn circulation of The Daily Press, 
for 1908, 95,349; ‘he Sunday Press, 133,984. 








THE PITTSBURG 
®) DISPATCH 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg, 














RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Yournal (@@), a conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


The State (@@), Columbia, S. C. Highest 
quality, largest circulation in South Carolina, 


VIRGINIA 


Norfolk Landmark (@@). Oldest and most 
influential paper in tidewater. 


WASHINGTON 
The Post Intelligencer (@@). Seattle's most 


progressive paper. Oldest in State; clean, 
reliable, influential. Ali home circulation. 


The Seattle 7imes (@@) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 


WISCONSIN 


The Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin (@®), the 
only gold mark daily in Wisconsin, 


CANADA 


The Halifax Herald (@@) and the Evening 
Mail. Circulation 15,568, flat rate. 





The Giobe, Toronto (@@), is backed by 64 
years of square dealing. 
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Classified Advertisements 











ess than one dollar. 


Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink’ cost twenty cents an agate 
line for each insertion, $10.40 a line per year. Five per cent discount may 
be deducted if payment accompanies copy and order for insertion and ten 
er cent on yearly contract paid wholly in advance. No order accepted for 




















ADVERTISEMENTS 





OLDERS, CIRCULARS, BOOKLETS 

—Strong, attractive, forceful matter 
that laughs at the waste basket; that 
oes straight to the point; that brings 
ESULTS. Well written, well illus- 
trated, weil printed. If you want that 
kind of a folder, circular, booklet or cata- 
logue drop usa postal. Gladto see you— 
if you say so; no charge for talking it 
over, Address the nearest office, THE 
B. AND B, CO., ADVERTISING, 118 
Market St., Newark, N. J.; New York 
Office, in care of E. T, MITCHELL, 
Secy., Suite 361, 50 Church St.,N. Y. 

















ADVERTISING AGENCIES 





ARLOW ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Omaha, Neb. Newspapers and Magazines. 





LBERT FRANK & CO., 25 Broad St., N.Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ing of all kinds placed in every part of the worid. 





ANUFACTURERS’ Advertising Bureau, 
237 broadway (opp. P. O.), New York. Ads 
inthe ‘'rade Journals our specialty. Benj. R. 
Western, Proprietor. Established 1877. Booklet. 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 





HE Ladies’ Home Yournal, is the greatest 
advertising medium in the world, 





Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 
THE BLACK years the coal trades’ leading 


20 
DIAMOND journal, Write for rates. 





HE circulation of the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day. 








ADVERTISING NOVELTIES 





G*t our price on any advertising novelty or 
premium. We have ek, Right 

prices. Prompt service. Write KLINE ADV. 

AGENCY, Ridgway, Pa (Branch at Buffalo). 








BILLPOSTING AND DISTRIBUTING 





ERNARD'S Soliciting Dept. Representing 

members of the Associated Billposters; can 
furnish estimate for a billposting campaign to 
cover any city, state or section of country. 
First-class service at Association rates, under 
Association guarantee and with full co-oper- 
ation of every billposter with this Agency in 
producing the best sible results for the Ad- 
vertiser. CHAS. BERNARD, Suite 609, Rector 
Building, Chicago. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 





pos SALE — Controlling interest in stock 
company owning an established, profitable 
daily paper in a northern city of 50,000. Best 
opportunity inthe U.S. Excellent reasons for 
selling. Proposition wiil bear investigation. 
Experienced man may have time on deferred 
payments. “OPPORTUNITY,” Box 120, 
Printers’ Ink. 





BANK ADVERTISEMENTS 








LOG 


QUALITY 
BANK 





ADS 


SS AILL 





If you want to increase your deposits and general banking business, send for my 
latest book, “Quality Bank Ads.” This book is by a bank advertising man, and 
contains 1 i t 








ads devoted to Savings and C cial / . Safe Deposit 
Boxes, Pay Day Ads, and Display Ads. Each ad is typographically arranged— 
ready for the compositor. Book sent anywhere on receipt of three dollars. 
N. S$. SWISHER 


3504 S. Main Avenue Scranton, Pa. 
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INCREASE YOUR BUSINESS 
“Business Building by 
Correspondence” 


tells you the latest and best methods of getting 
orders, checks—money—by mail. 


It Tells You How to Sell 
Your Goods at a Profit 
all over the country, to people you have never 
seen or known, 
A Free Copy if you mention Printers’ Ink, 
BUSINESS DEVEL rian NT COMPANY OF 


119 Nassau St. Phone,5374 Cortland. 





New York 





CALENDARS FOR PRINTERS 





HE largest variety in Imported and Domestic 
calendars for 1910—1he Selling Kind—at a 
great siving in prices. Sample seis ready now, 
tor printers who will place a deposit for same. 
VENN CARD & PAPER CO., 18 N, 6th Sx, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





COIN CARRIERS 


$ PER 1,000, Less for more; 
The COIN WRAPPER CO 





any printing, 
. Detroit,Mich, 








ENGRAVING 


ALFTONES for the newspaper or the bet- 
ter class of printed matter. THE STAND- 
AKD ENG. CO., 560 7th Ave., New York. 
ITAB ENGRAVING CO. (Inc.), 401 Latay- 
ette St, New York, makers of half-tone, 
color, line plates. Prompt and careful service. 
Illustr ating. TELEPHONE: 1664 SPRING. 
RE \ou interested in sp c al E ngraving s for 
a sprcial piece of work; something cut of 
the ordinary? Special Ex gravit gs for special 
people are our specia'ty. Illustrated portfolio 
vpow request. BALTIMORE MARYLAND 
ENGRAVING CO., 28S Charles St. 
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HOUSE ORGANS 





HOUSE 
ORGANS 
PAY 


They are a very profitable form 
of advertising for manufacturer or 
jobber. Writing them is my spe- 
cialty. The success of advertising 
matter depends on its quality, and 
I can offer something worth while, 
If you will send details of what you 
wish to advertise, I will, without 
charge, plan a house organ for you; 
give estimate of cost; send samples 
of my work; and make you a spe- 
cial proposition on the writing. 


KENNETH S. HOWARD 


Livingston Bldg. Rochester, N. Y. 

















MAIL ORDER 
AIL ORDER Schemes. Original, Unique, 
Good. By a positive genius. 8 years experi- 
ence advertising matter ‘‘a little better’ bya 


past master. For something really good it'll pay 
you to address C. C. KOBERTS, Blaine, Ky, 








MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 





ELECTROTYPES 


Get Our Prices 
On Electros 


We'll give you better plates, quicker service 
and save you expressage. Largest electrotyp- 
ing plant in the world—capacity 90,000 column 
inches a day. White for prices and sample of 
patent Holdfast interchangeable base. 


P A - 
RAPID. =semerys wna, 




















FOR SALE 


ULUIGRAPH, in good condition, doing fine 
work, for sale, $150. Send for’ sample cf 
work. W in go to first party presenting cash, 
J. A. WARD, 53 Palmer Building, Detroit, Mich. 


OR SALE—Athirty- inch ROLLER EMBOSS- 

ING MACHINE with pulley attachment— 
machine has been used less than 100 hours since 
installed. Itisin A-number one condition and 
will be sold at an attractive price. For infforma- 
tion address THE ONONDAGA BINDERY, 
Sy! racuse, N. Y- 








___ HELP WANTED. Shs 


AJEWSPAPER POSITIONS—We have good 

openings for reporters with some experi- 
ence, worth $12, $15 and $18 per week. Also for 
linotype operators, speed not less than 4,500 
minion; wages, union scale or better. All de- 
partments represented. Booklet free. FERN- 
ALD'S NEWSPAPER MEN’S EXCHANGE, 
£pringtield, Mass. 











YOUN MEN AND WOMEN of apility who 
seek positions as adwritersand ad managers 
should use the classified columns of PRINTERS’ 
INK, the business journal for advertisers, pub- 
lished weekly at 12 West 3lst St., New York. 
Such advertisements will be inserted at 20 cents 
a line, six words tothe line. PRINTERS’ INK is 
the best school for advertisers, and it reaches 
every week more employing advertisers than 
any other publication in the United States. 





wast El)—Clerks and others with common 
school educations unly, wno wish to qualify 
for ready positions at $25 a week and over, to 
write for free copy of my new prospectus and 
endorsements from leading concerns every- 
where. One graduate fills $8,000 piace, another 
$5,000, and any number earn $1,500. The best 
clothing adwriter in New York owes his success 
to mv teachings. 

GEORGE H. POWELL, Advertising and Busi- 
ness Expert, 1155 Metropolitan Annex, N. Y. 





AYBE YOU WANT AN AUTOMOBILE— 
I 


I WAN! ADVERTISING SPACE. 
have a handscme biy 


Koyal Blue touring cer, 
Mvdet M. W nton, 4-cylinder, 40-horse power, 
that I will rade you on good terms for the riyht 
kind of advertising space. This car has full 
equipment, including cape-top, and glass front. 
I bought it late in 1907 and it is in good con- 
dition. It cost me $3,800.00. I haven't runit 
but a tew thousand miles. If you want a cer 
and have some god advertising space to t’ade, 
supr¢se we look over «ch other's wares ? C. B. 
CABANISS, Koom 702, 151 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago. 
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{Can Teach YOU How to Write 
LETTERS THAT PULL 


If you are a clever busi- 
ness man you can go out 
and talk with a customer 
and land an order every 
time. 

I can teach you to talk to 
1,000 or 10,000 in the time 
it would take to land one 
order personally, and get 
10 or 100 orders. 

However busy you are, 
you are not too busy tomake 
your business bigger, to 
study and understand that 
business so you can climb to greater success. 

Let me study your business personally and pri- 
vately with you, criticising your re, gular daily 
letters (carbon copies), and myself actually re- 
writing your important sales letters till you catch 
the knack of making them pull yourself. 

| taught a young Japanese handl ng drawn 
work and other fancy goods so that he was able 
to get up entirely by himself a letter which 
brought 267 approval orders (a £15 centerpiece 
from 350 letters, of which only 38 were returned 
—$3,435 worth of business from 350 le! ters—near 
ly $10 for every letter mviled. Mr. H.Gard, selling 

stoffice fixtures averaging about $100 a sale got 
$7,698 from 117 inquiries wh~re be‘ore on the same 
prop /sition he ha: never realized more thang3,000_ 
Very Latest Book —How to Do Business By Mail. 

Send $1 for my new book, superseding all others on 
the subject, with thousands of points on How to Get 
Ba-iness by Mail, Correct Business English, with-over 
100 model letters of all kinds, letters that Have 
Actually Palled Business, 

Sherwin Cnty, f 1421 Seeery Bida. aap | Chicago 









MULYI-TYPEWRITING 
ULTI-TYPEWRITING, Addressing, Print- 


ing, Copy for Sales-Literature. Write on 
erhead. R. & P. ADVERTISING SER- 
t, Detroit, Mich. 


PATENTS 
——— PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our 3 books for inventors mailed on receipt 
of 6 cts. stamps. R. 8. & A. B. LACEY, 
Washington, D.C. Established 1869. 
































PRINTING 


OU share with us the economy of our loca- 

tion. Our facilities insure perfect work. 
Prompt estimates on letter-heads§ factory forms 
and booklets in large quantities. THE BOUL- 
TON PRESS, drawer 98, Cuba, N. Y 











POSITIONS WANTED 








EEN circulation manager two Scripps-McKae 

da:lirs; adv. mgr. wide.y-read weekly. Ke 
ences; re-ommendations. WM. B. CATLE 
News Scimitar, Memphis, Tenn, 








N oedvanced student in complete advertising 

course of the I.ternatuional Correspondence 
Schools de ires a position in Chicago, or within 
aradius cf - miles. Address “R.R,"’ care 
Printers’ In 





A HUSTL IXG ADVERTISING MANA- 
GER, SOLICITOR AND AD WRITER, 
now employe: i by a daily paper, seeks a change. 

Aivertising or circulationd+pt. Salary moder- 
ate. Best :eferences. ‘‘A.M.E.,"’ Printers’ Ink. 








DEA-AND-COPY MAN, now holding agency 
position, desires to make better connection 

wih agency or manu acturing Concern. Com- 

petent to plan campaigns. Individual style, 

Serlocing selling-talk. Address IDEAS, care 
f Printers’ Ink. 





OUNG man, experienced in writing and pre- 

paring advertising copy, desires position 
with merchant or manufacturer who wants good 
work and appreciates it. Best of references 
and samples sent on request. ‘ P. A, N.,” care 
Vrinters’ Luk. 





IRC’ LVLION MANAGER, thoroughly ex- 

perienced in trade paper work, original and 
aggressive, at resent employed, wishes to 
charge. Best of references furnished. New 
York publication preferred. Address “L.S.M.,’ 
care l’rinters’ ink. 





Su CCE*SFUL Advertising and Sales 
Manager, long expericnce 11 manutacter- 
ing houses, wants position; is areliable and re 
sourceiul executive, thorough accountant, prac- 
tical organizer and. master of detail; first- class 
cr-dit man; best references. ‘‘S, M.,’’ care 
I'rinters’ Ink. 





WANT A CHANGE—Do you want an all- 

a.ound man of mature experience in general 
adv. and agency work, solici or, accountant, or 
publisher's representative. 10 years in present 
conection (N. Y. agency). Character and 
havits absolutely correct. An interview might 
be mutually advantageous. “ RELIABLE, 
care Printers’ Ink. 








PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITiES 


$25 000 buys leading daily of centrai 
’ . west city of 18,000. lTiac i- 
cally all cash required Certain. y not more 
than 25% can be deferred with p'operty as 
security. ‘lwo owners divided $8,700 UU in cash 
from this property in last fiscal year. Well 
equipped and solidly established. Proposition 
No. 466. C. M. !ALMER, Newspaper Broker, 
277 Broadway , New York. 








Owner would sell 
controlling interest 
in Large Trade Pub- 
lishing Business 


Reason—ill health and tired of 
detaiis—would sustain advisory 
relations, if desired. 

3usiness es‘ab ished over thirty 
years and leader in its field. 
Has large paid circulation and 
now does about $300,000 gross 
business annually, and pays a 
ecod return on this sum. 
$150,000 will buy 51 per cent. 
Business to be turned over free 
of debt. 

Only experienced person who 
has the money or security need 
answer. 

“RETIRING,” care Printers’ 
INK. 
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Business Going Out 











_ The Volkmann Agency, New York, 
is placing some small copy for the 
Waterman Institute, also of New York. 


The H. W. Hedge Agency, New 
York, is adding a few papers to the 
list of the Werner Company, of Akron, 
Ohio. 








The Universal Brush Company, New 
York, is placing sixty-five lines four 
times through the St. Clair-Edwards 
Agency, of Philadelphia. 


The Chicago office of the J. Walter 
Thompson Agency is putting out 1,400 
lines for T. B. Jeffrey in the West. 





Morris & Co. are using ten thousand 
lines in the Middle West through the 
McJunkin Agency, of Chicago. 





The La Cottell Manufacturing Com- 
pany is placing 1,000 lines in the South 
through the Snitzler Agency, of 
Chicago. 


Clague-Painter-Jones, Chicago, has 
started a campaign in New England 
for Pillsbury’s Flour. 


The Dr. Charles Flesh Food Com- 
pany, Brooklyn, through the Dupell 
Agency, of the same city, is using 
10,000 lines in the West. 





The New York Herald is using 10,000 
lines in the South through Biggs, 
Young, Shone & Co., of New York. 


I. Lewis is placing 3,000 lines on 
the Coast through Herbert Kaufman 
& Handy, of Chicago. 


Space amounting to 200 inches will 
be used by the Mahin Agency, of 
Chicago, for the Gage-Downs Company. 

The Blaine-Thompson Company, Cin- 
cinnati, is sending out 5,000 lines in 
the South for the Strauss-Pritz Com- 
pany. 

Newspapers in the Southwest are 
receiving contracts amounting to 7,000 
lines, from Nelson Chesman, St. Louis, 
for T. F. Lynott. 

The Geo. Batten Agency, New York. 
is making up a list for the Chalmers 
Knitting Mills, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Copy for four pages is going out to 
Southern newspapers from the Chicago 
office of J. Walter Thompson, for the 
Peters Shoe Company. 


Le Restoral Chemical Company is 
using 3,000 lines in the South through 
Kastor & Sons, St. Louis. 





Orders are going out to morning 
newspapers from H. S. Sternberg, New 


of | 
York, for the account of Michaels, 
Stern & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


The Snitzler Advertising Agency, 

Chicago, Ill, has moved from th 

Trude Building to 206 Madison street. 
—— 


PHILADELPHIA NOTES. 


The Cortright Metal Roofing Com. 
pany is asking for direct magazine and 
newspaper rates. 


Henry R. Whitcraft, formerly asso- 
ciated with the Richard A. Foley 
Agency, has become advertising di- 
rector of Temple University, where he 
will carry out a plan devised by him 
and accepted by the university, for 
raising money and greatly extending 
the work of the institution. Mr. Whit- 
craft is also carrying two or three 
local accounts, including the Linde Fur- 
niture House. 





_ The Model Heating Company is plac- 
ing business with newspapers direct, 


N. W. Ayer & Son are asking for 
rates from newspapers for the Buist 
Seed Company, of Philadelphia. 


Newspaper orders for the Maxwell 
Automobile are going to newspapers in 
this vicinity from the St. Clair-Edwards 
Agency. 


Small copy for the Philadelphia Ta- 
basco-Banana Company is going to 
newspapers from the Moss Agency. 





The Ocean City Resort advertising 
will again be handled by the Richard 
A. Foley Agency. Orders for pre- 
Easter copy have gone out, and these 
will be followed by an extensive cam- 
paign throughout the summer season, 
Newspapers in New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Pittsburg and Washington 
will receive the bulk of the business. 





Powers & Armstrong have obtained 
the Campbell’s Soups account, former: 
ly handled by the Foster Debevoise 
Company, of New York. An experi- 
mental newspaper campaign has_ been 
started, confined to Cleveland and Bos 
ton, in order to dispel a sort of im- 
pression held by some one in _ the 
Campbell firm that newspaper advertis- 


‘ing does not pay. 





Large newspaper copy for Glo-7* 
Starching Gloss is going out from N. 
W. Ayer & Son. 


W. R. Rowe, formerly head of the 
business organization of the Hearst 
newspapers in New York, has_ been 
made general manager of the Phila- 
delphia Evening Telegraph. This paper 
has brightened up wonderfully in the 
last year, and is now feeling the ef- 
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fect in a largely increased advertising 
patronage. 





Copy for Brentwood Park, a real 
estate operation on Long island, 1s 
going to newspapers in the large last- 
ern cities from the Richard A. Foley 
Agency. 


An extensive campaign for the Pros- 
pect Brewing Company has been started 
py the Ireland Advertising Agency. 








The Alfred Gratz Agency is sending 
out some business for the Auto-Sales 
Corporation to newspapers in small 
cities. 

Women’s magazines will be used by 
the Herbert M. Morris Agency to ad- 
vertise the West Electric Hair Curler, 
and for Smith, Kline & French Co. 
perfumes and toilet preparations. 

—_——_+0+>—___—_ 


CHICAGO ITEMS. 





Long-Critchfield are preparing orders 
to leading magazines for large copy on 
a new refrigerator account not yet an- 
nounced. 





The largest schedules for summer 
business ever run in the agricultural 
papers on many leading accounts are 
now being made up by Long-Critchfield. 





Leading magazines and weeklies will 
receive orders from Long-Critchfield for 
the Seng Spring for leather rockers, 
beginning in May issues, and cuntinu- 
ing into a large fall campaign. 


Orders for the Portable Elevator 
Company on “Little Giant” Portable 
Grain Elevators are being sent out to a 
large list of agricultural papers by 
Long-Critchfield. 





A large list of leading agricultural 
papers will soon receive orders for 
half pages from Long-Critchfield on the 
“Chatham” Fanning Mill to extend into 
the summer months. 

—_———~+o--——— 


Orders for additional space in medi- 
ums already used, and for some experi- 
mental space in new mediums are going 
out through The McFarland Publicity 
Service, Harrisburg, Pa., for the An- 
tique Company, Lebanon, Pa. 





The advertising of the Davey Tree 
Expert Company, Kent, Ohio, ruygning 
in full-page spaces in leading outdoor 
publications and in half-page spaces in 
a few standard magazines, is handled 
by The .icFarland Publicity Service, 
Harrisburg, P. 


The McFarland Publicity Service, 
Harrisburg, Pa., is placing a_ limited 
line of copy in household publications 
for the Fuel Economy Corporation, 
Scranton, Pa., a new advertiser. 





Religious papers are receiving orders 
from The McFarland Publicity Service, 
Harrisburg, Pa., for the advertising of 
_ Miller Specialty Company, Lebanon, 

a. 


BOSTON NOTES. 





The Packard Shoe Co. is sending out 
orders to daily newspapers in towns 
where they have agents for 8-inch copy 
running 382 times. The account is 
handled by the F. P. Shumway Co. 





The Ernest J. Goulston Agency is 
contracting for large space in no-license 
cities for the advertising of ‘‘Hopaline” 
Beer, a new temperance beverage manu- 
factured by M. H. Cobe & Co. This 
agency is also placing contracts with a 
large list of rural papers exploiting Dr. 
Daniels’ Liniment. 





General publications are receiving con- 
tracts from the George Batten Agency 
for 56-line copy dor the advertising 
of Burlington Venetian Blind Co., 
Burlington, Vt. 





Daily newspapers are being favored 
with contracts for the Barry Shoe Co. 
through the C. F. Wyckoff Agency. 
The contracts call for 10 inches six 
months, 





Newspapers inj all the large cities of 
the country are being used by the Win- 
chester Repeating Fire Arms Co. The 
copy is suggestive of President Roose- 
velt’s African hunting trip. In addi- 
tion to this newspaper campaign agri- 
cultural papers and magazines _ will 
shortly receive contracts for this adver- 
tiser. The appropriation is handled by 
the P. F. O’Keefe Agency. 


The list of general publications for 
the advertising of Underwood’s Devilled 
Hams has been completed and contracts 
will be sent out shortly through Street 
& Finney, of New York. 


Charles Peipenbrunk, 95 Milk St., 
Boston, is asking for rates from daily 
and weekly newspapers throughout New 
England. 





The Boston office of N. W. Ayer & 
Son is completing plans for the adver- 
tising of a great many New England 
schools. This office handles the adver- 
tising of 90 per cent of all the schools 
in the territory that advertise. 


Wood, Putnam & Wood are consider- 
ing a larger list of New England daily 
newspapers for the advertising of Waitt 

Bond, “Blackstone” Cigars. Copy 
will run in space of three or six inches 
every other day for one year in pre- 
ferred position. 





This agency is also making up a list 
for the Moxie advertising covering the 
spring and summer seasons. 





The contract for the advertising of 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
whose headquarters are in Tasos, is 
one of the largest ever placed in New 
England. Nearly all the leading maga- 
zines of the country are receiving con- 
tracts for twelve pages. This account is 
handled by the Boston office of N. W. 
Ayer & Sons, 





The F. P. 
contracts with 
space covering 
of the year. This is for 
ter, manufacturers of “Bull Dog’’ Sus- 
penders. This agency is also placing 
the advertising of W. ’, Rawson & 
Co. in publications that carry seed de- 
partments. 


Shumway Co. is making 
magazines for vé ariable 
the issues of the rest 


Hewes & Pot- 


C. H. Metz & Co., Waltham, Mass., 
manufacturers of the Metz automobile, 


have been using the general publications 
so successfully that they cannot fill their 
orders, so that no more advertising will 
be done until later in the season, 


The advertising of the American- 
Napier Co. is handled by J. J. Riegel, 
of Wood, Putnam & Wood.  Fifty-six- 
line copy is being sent to general pub- 
lications. 


owners of 
using large 
Put- 


George L. Torrey & Co., 
“Mount Vernon” Rye, are 
copy in newspapers through Wood, 
nam & Wood. 


——_—_ ++ —____ 


KANSAS CITY—ST. LOUIS NOTES. 


The King-Brinsmade Mercantile Co., 
St. Louis, is conducting a general pub- 
licity campaign in April and May issues 
of high-class women’s publications, using 
56 and, 100-line display copy advertising 
women’s hats. Orders are yg | placed 


through H. W. Kastor & Sons’ St. Louis 
office. 

In addition to the half-page ads in 
farm weekiies, the Majestic Mfg. Co., 


St. ee will use half-page copy in all 
the St. Louis daily newspapers in April, 
wivetthelon demonstrations of the Ma- 
jestic High-cven Gas Range. H. W 
Kastor & Sons are handling the account. 


The Huttig Mfg. Co., Muscatine, Ia., 


is sending out orders through H. W. 
Kastor & Sons’ St. Louis office for 
April and May issues of farm papers, 
advertising “Green Flag’’ Roofing. <A 


few more publications are being added 
to their regular list. 


Nelson Chesman & Co., St. Louis, are 
placing small copy for the Magnetic 
Fish Bait Co., same city, in a list of 
mail order, farm papers and magazines. 


Manufacturing Co., Kansas 
will begin its regular cam- 
farm papers advertising hay- 
Copy and orders for 
going out through the 
office of H. W. Kastor & 





paign in 
presses, in April. 


28 lines are 
Kansas City 
Sons. 





Supply Co., St. 
orders for 
Kastor & 
of farm papers, 
and the weekly 


The Fisherman's 
Louis, Mo., is putting out 
small cepy through H. é 
Sons in a large list 
mail order publications, 
editions of dailies. 


Robert Hicks, St. Louis, Mo., is put- 
ting out orders through H. W. Kastor 
& Sons in magazines. The classified 
columns of April high-class weekiies 


May monthly magazines are being 


and 
usec 
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The W. R._ Riley Distilling Co, 


Kansas City, Mo., has just begun g 
big campaign for its mail order 
whiskey department in weekly news. 


papers and metropolitan dailies through. 
out the country. Copy and orders are 
going out through H. W. Kastor & Sons’ 
Kansas City office for 100-line copy on 
a regular schedule. Contracts for 5 5,000 
lines are being made. 





The Idaho 
City, Mo., 


Land Company, Kansas 
is placing 14-line copy in a 





large list of farm papers for April, 
Orders are going out through H. W, 
Kastor & Sons’ Kansas City office, 
The Swartz Importing Co., Louis, 
Mo., are using display and classified 
in a large list of magazines, weeklies 
and mail order publications. W. 
Kastor & Sons ’St. Louis office is send- 


ing out orders. 

The Kansas City Hay Press Co, 
Kansas City, Mo., will begin its regu. 
ar spring and summer campaign in 
April issues of farm papers advertising 
hay presses. Twenty-eight-line display 
copy will be used. Orders are going 
out — the Lightning Advertising 
Co., Kansas City. 


John W. Schroers, for a number of 
years identified with the business man- 
agement of the German-American Press 
Association newspapers, and later_busi- 
ness manager of the St. Louis Times, 
who severed his connection with these 
publications several months ago, will 
leave St. Louis April 15th to join the 
forces of the Hearst neswpapers in 
New York. Mr. Schroers has been a 
resident of St. Louis for 32 years. 


Mr. C. P. Umstot, until reecntly con- 
nected with the copy and art depart- 
ment of the Long-Critchfield Corpora- 


tion, Chicago, has been engaged by the 
Western Advertising Co., St. Louis, to 
take charge of its copy department. 


a 2 


Massengale Advertising Agency, of 
Atlanta, Ga., is sending out contracts 
to the daily papers for Coca-Cola adver- 
tising for the season 1908, also addi- 
tional orders for Buffalo Lithia Water 
and Henry Chemical Co. 





Perry Lukens, Jr., Tribune Building, 
New York, has been appointed repre- 
sentative of the Quebec (Canada) 
Chronicle. 


The Merrill Adv. 
York, has moved 
Building and are 
Sroadway. 


Agency, Inc., New 
from the Townsend 
now located at 1161 


as tee 


Goldendale, Wash., reports that it 
is literally swamped with inquiries as a 
result of its advertising, costing $100 a 
month, running in a list of farm jour- 
n°ls and big weeklies in the Middle 
West and Central States. The adver- 
t'sing has already raised the price 0 
land near Goldendale. 
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The Opinion oi 
Printers’ Ink 


is more sought, more valued, oftener quoted, 
in matters of importance to advertisers and 
publishers than that of any other publication 


or person. 


It is the accepted authority—the recognized 


organ of publishing and advertising interests. 


It is the opinion of Printers’ INK that any 
publication worth advertising in is worth ad- 


vertising, and 


That the columns of Printers’ INK offer 
the logical medium for such advertising. 


The most successful publishers share this 
opinion, as is evidenced by the appearance of 
their announcements in these pages. 


No meritorious publication ever yet adver- 
tised systematically in Printers’ INK without 
securing satisfactory results therefrom. 


Forms close Thursday for the following 


week’s issuc. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
12 WEST 3ist STREET =:- -;- NEW YORK 

















"Sa Sharam ao PRINTERS’ INK. 


9,059-Word 


Business Book Free 


Simply send us a postal and ask 
for our- free illustrated 9,059-word 
Business Booklet which tells how 
priceless business experience, 
squeezed from the lives of 112 big, 
broad, brainy business men may be 
made yours—yours to boost your sal- 
ary, to increase your profits. This 
free booklet deals with 
— How to manage a business 

— How to sell goods 

How to get money by mail 
— How to buy at rock-bottom 
= How tocollect money 
~ How to stop cost leaks 
—How to train and handle men 
| —How to get and hold a position 
—How to advertise a business 
—How to devise office methods 

Seating for this free book binds you to 
aothing, involves you in no obligation, yet 
it may be the means of starting you on a 
broader career. Surely you will not deny 
yourself this privilege, when it involves only 
the risk of a postal—a penny! Simply say 
“Send on your 9.0S0-word Booklet.” Send to 


SYSTEM, Bept.108-7. 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago 

















Meet Publishers 
and Advertisers 
in New York 


| 


Scarcely a day when there 
is not a dozen or so lunching 


at the Grand Hotel at 3 Ist | 























street, and Broadway. 
Vo 








What 
do 
you 
want 
to 
know 
about 


New England 
? 


Any advertiser anywhere in 
the United States who wants 
information regarding New 
England, any state, city or 
town, its population, people, 
occupation, earning power, 
names of merchants, drug- 
gists, bankers, etc., will re- 
ceive the information they de- 
sire by writing to the Sales 
Promotion Department, Julius 
Mathews Special Agency, 2 
Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


WHEN YOU SPEND MONEY FOR ADVER- 
TISING do you go over the question of the mediums 
yourself—or do you leave that entirely to some one 
else? 

If you had a ready reference book of all the rate- 
cards of all the publications of any value to adver- 
tisers—wouldn’t you go into the question a little deeper 
yourself? That is the kind of reference book 


The Advertisers National Rate Book 
“The Book of 30,000 Rate Cards” 
offers you. Gives complete information on the cost 

of every known method of advertising. 

@ Something that has never been published before. 
@_ 800 loose leaf pages (12 x 16) kept constantly 
up to date. 

@ Contains advertising information that would cost 
you months of time and thousands of dollars to col- 
lect yourself. 

@_ With this book on your desk you can make up 
your advertising campaign without disclosing your 
plans to anybody. 

@ As indispensable in the advertising field as Dun 
or Bradstreet in the financial field. 

@ A book of priceless value to advertisers and ad- 
vertising agents. 

@_ Send for sample pages and complete information. 
@ We furnish estimates on cost of any advertising 


campaign and do it impartially, for we are unbiased 
and have no interest in how much you spend. 








Advertisers National Rate -Book 


World Building :: :: New York City 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


For the convenience of New 
England advertisers, a branch 
office of this Agency, under 
charge of Mr. Edward F. Gould, 
has recently been opened in 
Boston, Mass. Our New England 
branch is operated under the 
direct supervision of the central 
Presbrey organization of New 
York City. The correspondence 
of New England manufacturers 
or other business houses having 
a selling or advertising problem 
to solve is solicited on behalf of 
the Boston office of this Company 


A Partial List of the Presbrey Clientele in New England 


American Writing Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass.; Smith & Wes- 
son, Springfield, Mass.; Wilcox & White Co., Meriden, Conn.; 
G. F, Heublein & Bro., Hartford, Conn.; Stetson Shoe Co., So. 
Weymouth, Mass.; Marlin Firearms Co., New Haven, Conn.; 
Hopkins & Allen Arms Co., Norwich, Conn.; Locomobile Co. of 
America, Bridgeport, Conn.; Harvard Brewing Co., Boston, Mass. ; 
R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co., Wallingford, Conn.; Fletcher Manu- 
facturing Co., Providence, R. I. 


FRANK PRESBREY COMPANY 


3 West 29th Street 


120 Boylston Street 
New York City 


Boston, Mass. 








